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Solvent 


PLANT : Solvent Recovery, Drying of Gases, Distillation, Electrostatic Precipitators. 
PRODUCTS : Activated Carbons, Filter Aids, Activated Earths, Bentonite, Kieselguhr. 


CECA 


THRE BRitiSS@ CeEtCa COMPANY LTS. 
175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0856 (3 lines) 
CABLES ; ACTICARBON, PICCY, LONDON 
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With aWells’ waste oil 
filter you can use your 
oil several times over 
and change it more 
often. A thoroughly 
reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ ait 

patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from ee 
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& BRITISH STEAM S,PECIALTIES LTD. 
WHARF STREET, LEICESTER 










LEICESTER, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, WHISTON, GLASGOW, 
oe decir AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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high pressure 
Compressors 


‘eulhashood  Commpunanes absorbing up to about 4,000 B.H.P. 
each, in this, the largest high — Gas Compressing plant 


PEOMPRESSOR & POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS FOR MEAMAY A CEATORT | 
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Some people like... 





taking risks 





.. - but some risks are not worth running! In the chemical 
industry, products which have stood the test of time are worth 
knowing about. For over a hundred years, STERLING Brand 
Chemicals have been yiving satisfaction. Each STERLING 
Chemical is tested for purity and fine quality. 


EERLIM 


Band Chom teas 





THOMAS TYRER & CO. LTD., STRATFORD, LONDON, E.} 
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for all-round process efficiency .. 





scouring, carbonising, anti-shrinking, bleaching, dyeing, finishing. 











TEXTILES 


LEATHER & | soaking, scouring, pickling, stripping, 
FUR TRADES wetting-back, fat-liquoring, dyeing. 


st 





washing all classifications, 
especially woollens, silks, 
rayons, coloured goods, and 
all heavily soiled articles. 


LAUNDRIES 













: cleaning all types of 
T E E P Oo L WORKS plant and equipment 
MAINTENANCE in the factory, can- 


teens, workshops. 





neutral liquid wetting agent 
and detergent 


PAINT stabilizing emulsion-based 
ee paints ; wetting and 
WE Lie teeta 6 6dispersing pigments. 


boiling and pulping straw, esparto, 
rags ; bleaching, dyeing, sizing ; 
cleaning wires, felts. 





PAPER - 
_ MAKING — 

ENGINEERING | mee 

de-greasing, acid pickling and electro-plating. 


Write for Technical Information Sheets regarding the 
detailed applications of ““‘TEEPOL” (Regd. Trade Mark) 





Shell Chemicals Limited 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
112 Strand, LONDON, w.c.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4455 
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The engineering service offered 
by WIDNES FOUNDRY 
includes fabrication in mild 
and stainless steels of specialised 
plant and equipment for the 
chemical, gas, oil and allied 
industries. The fabrication of 
Coolers, Condensers, Storage 
Tanks and similar construc- 
tional work is the logical parallel 
to production of special purpose 
castings for the _ industries 





Illustrated above are two Adsorbers, mentioned. In foundry work 
the larger of which is 8 ft. diameter and in fabrication in_ steel 
and 1!5 ft. high, fabricated from WIDNES offer a___ skilful, 
| f; in. mild steel plate. A feature comprehensive service to 
of internal construction is twin industry. 
compartments with conical floors. 
Write for a copy of ‘‘ Fabrication in Steel ’’—a new booklet 


describing WIDNES specialised constructional! work. 


FOUNDRY € ENGINEERING 
ones enue CO.LTD youasay ausess 


LUGSDALE ROAD - WIDNES - LANCS 


London Office: LBRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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METHYL IODIDE 


CH3I 









Mth yl Sodide 7G recognised aS Cie officient 


welt: (ylaling ager ‘for manufacluung oe 
laboratory J tocedsed tee synlhelic crganec 


chemun cy. Ie fats a five -exlingitshe wep 
actoon timitar lo thal of: wecthe, fil bromide and 
(3 frarticularly fective tee CASED of fictrol or 
chemical fires. 


PROPERTIES: A colourless liquid, slightly soluble in 
water and completely miscible with alcohol and ether. 


Specific Gravity: 2.28-2.29 at 15.5°C. 


Other M&B Intermediates include: DIMETHYL SULPHATE 
ETHYL BROMIDE + ETHYL IODIDE - METHYL BROMIDE 


Enquiries to: 
MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 
— ILFord 3060 Ext. 243 





CH3098 
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ANILINE COMPANY LIMITED 


CLAYTON, MANCHESTER Il 


Telephone: EAST 1341 (10 LINES) Telegrams: *‘ CIBA MANCHESTER”’ 


: SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 
CIBA LIMITED, BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


BRANCHES AT LONDON, BRADFORD, LEICESTER, GLASGOW, BELFAST, BRISTOL 
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IMPREGNATING VESSEL FOR PRESSURE OR VACUUM WITH 
‘FYT’ SELF-SEALING QUICK ACTING BOLTLESS DOOR. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS ‘“A’’ PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 


MACHINES DESIGNED TO 
CUSTOMERS’ OWN REQUIREMENTS 


MACHINES MANUFACTURED 
TO CUSTOMERS’ OWN DESIGN 








FOSTER YATES 2 THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 
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FLUIDS WITH CONSTANT 
VISCOSITY 


High viscosity DC Silicone 
Fluid makes possible this 
simple, durable Torsional 
Vibration Damper for auto- 
mobile and Diesel crankshafts, 
developed by Houde Engin- 
eering Division of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation. Inner 
flywheel, separated by a film 
of DC Silicone Fluid from 
housing attached to end of 
crankshaft, tends to rotate at 
constant speed. Vibrations 
are damped by shear resist- 
ance of silicone film. 


Silicone Fluids may well fill a gap in the equipment of those con- 
cerned with problems of constant viscosity over a wide range of 
temperatures. These fluids show relatively little viscosity change 
over a wide temperature range of — 40°F to400°F. They are water 
repellent, chemically inert and have good electrical properties. 
Present applications of Silicone Fluids already cover a diverse 
range ; for instance, damping devices and dashpots, high vacuum 
diffusion pump oils, high temperature lubricating oils. Details of 
the properties of Silicone Fluids are available to engineers con- 
cerned with the more difficult aspects of viscosity/temperature. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


Distributors of Dow Corning Silicones LTD. 
49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. TEL.: GROSVENOR 1311 
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QUICK DRYING 
BY INFRA-RED 


rer s+ lees 
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The gas-fired infra-red dryingtunnel | =, 
ee i = LL ee eer 
is robust, compact, inexpensive... Te. ij eval 
° ° ° | a ~. 1 
easily constructed in different shapes pie. “tt a 


om 


and sizes without complicated aux- 

iliary apparatus ... giving even |... 

FOR SIMPLICITY & CONTROL 
THE CHOICE WILL BE 


distribution of radiation and wide 
range of flux density at the turn of 
a tap ...no material difference in 
drying time due to colour... low 
capital and fuel costs. Technical 
literature free on request. 
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BRITISH GAS COUNCIL + | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, SWI 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LIMITED 


ANNOUNCE 
SUPPLIES OF 


BARIUM CHLORIDE 


will be available during December 1948 
manufactured from British native material 


LAPORTE 


LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON. 


Telephone: Luton 4390 Telegrams: Laporte Luton. 
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When it comes to foodstuffs and beverages and beauty preparations, to 


mention only a few products, you can’t be too careful. So we’re campaigning 
on behalf of that amazing stuff called Active Carbon. It can remove unwanted 
flavours and odours. It can de-colourise or improve colour. It simplifies 
crystallisation. It cleans precious liquids and gases. In short, it can and does 


improve the quality and attractiveness of many products in everyday use. 





Anybody in the audience who wants to 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


find out more about it should get in 





touch with the Active Carbon specialists. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIke 


Telephone: Leigh 94, 
London Office: Godliman House, Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: City 2810 
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INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, Nitroxylol, Binitroxylol 
Xylidine, Toluol Ortho & Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol (All Grades) 
Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine, Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 


Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, Pigment Colours, 
Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 
META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH & CO., LTD. 
MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS 


Telephone : “oo 
189-190 MILNSBRIDGE HUDDERSFIELD oe 


LEITCH, MILNSBRIDGE 


INDIA SCOTLAND CANADA 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co. Kirkpatrick & Lauder Ltd., A age had alse. 
Vadgadi, Bombay. 180, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 N.D.G. Montreal 28, Quebec. 





























For almost a century 
the name Todd has 
stood for high quality 
drum manufacture. 
We produce a wide 
range of sizes and 
designs to meet the 
requirements of all 
trades,and weshould 
be glad to suggest 
a suitable container 
for your particular 
needs. 


(ST. HELENS & WIDNES) 


LIMITED 


_,) , St: Helens 3271 
“" Widnes 2267 
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40 years’ experience in plant design 
is at your disposal, and our research 
laboratories who pioneered research 


in this field will gladly co-operate on 
any problem. 


* 
THE PERMUTIT CO. LTD. 


V.A.2, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Ave., 






The process of ion exchange in- 
volves no physical change in the 
solid structure. Exchanges of ions 
can be either with cations or anions 
by using appropriate materials. 
Permutit’s ‘*Zeo-Karb”’ and ‘‘ De- 
Acidite '’ ion exchange materials 
are produced in robust granules 
for use in columns under pressure 
or in gravity operation. Check the 
table to see if these new materials 
can assist in solving your problems. 


. Write to us for our booklet ‘lon 


Exchange Materials 


in Process 
Industries.” 
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London, 


W.4. 


CHiswick 643] 
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Safe arrival 
BROLUS BARRELS 


Lusty’s have been solving packing problems for 75 
years. Let them solve yours. You can rely on Lusty’s 
“‘Brolus ”’ plywood barrels to “ deliver the goods ’’. 
Single or double ply, strong yet light, “ Brolus”’ 
barrels can be made puff- proof and with various 
types of lining for packing specialised goods such 
as powdered chemicals, soap flakes, jellies or 
machinery. And for the really out-of-the-ordinary 
packing problems Lusty’s will make you a barrel 
“*to measure’, Your enquiry will be welcome. 
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W. LUSTY & SONS LTD 


AMB WORKS, EMPSON 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, 


NS 


STREET, 
LONDON, €E.3 - 
Telephone: EAST 5020. Telegrams: Comparison, Bochurch, London 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW ADDITION TO THE 


KNOWN RANGE OF KESTNER FANS 


DESIGNED ON ADVANCED 
AERODYNAMIC PRINCIPLES, 


BUILT ENTIRELY OF CHEMICALLY 
<«— 


RESISTANT MATERIALS 


These fans will ensure trouble-free work- 
ing with high efficiency when used for 
draughting highly corrosive gases and fumes, 


including :-— 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE NITROUS AND 
SULPHUR TRIOXIDE NITRIC OXIDE 
CHLORINE AND HYDROCHLORIC ACID 





WELL- 
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KESTNER’S 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


5 Grosvenor Gardens . . . London, S.W.| 
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ALKALOIDS «+ DYE INTERMEDIATES 
ESSENTIAL OILS «+ GUMS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + WAXES 


J. BRUMMER e 14, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 ¢ ROYal 1946 
EN AIR SRE AO NE CET PREECE RIAN OS ART NE HER AISI 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 





we 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 








® 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : DRAYTON HOUSE~+GORDON STREET: W°C: I 











Welcleek TANKS 


jt BULK LIQUIDS 


Always specify 


( venking 
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Mild Steel Storage Tank 





I j INVITED ty) 


Mild Steel Acid Rail cove weseuns 
Transport Tank 





Ro vert Jenkins € ‘hb 


Telephone : 4201-6 (6 lines) ROTHERHAM 





Hopwood 
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Agricultural Chemistry 


hd is unlikely that there has ever been 
a period in this country’s history when 
so much effort, propaganda and admonition 
was devoted to the cause of raising indus- 
trial production. The subject has been 
canvassed, dissected and resurrected in so 
many connections that the force of the 
message is in danger of being dissipated 
through over repetition and the whole 
theme is beginning to assume a somewhat 
threadbare look. While that does not in 
the least diminish the bitter reality of the 
need, the continued insistence that only 
by such means can the standard of living 
here and in neighbouring countries of 
Murope be preserved must seem to some to 
reflect «2 somewhat restricted view of the 
true values. Most agricultural scientists are 
fully entitled to express that unorthodox 
view, as many have endeavoured to do 
lately; and it might be a good thing for 
humanity at large if they were as vocifer- 
ous as the proponents of the industrial 
doctrine, by whom they will in any case 
always be outnumbered. 

For at least a veneration the relative 
abundance of agricultural yields, and not 
merely of the staple food crops, of vreat 
areas in North and South “America has 
helped to disguise how insufficient are the 
total food resources which are now being 
measured more critically than ever before 
against the needs of the world The facts 
are grim and readily ascertainable and the 
credentials of the authorities who have re- 


B 


presented them are at least as impressive 
as those of the majority who have 
preached the doctrine of salvation won by 
the processes of industry. Foremost 
smong the former are Sir John Boyd Orr 
and Sir Henry Tizard, but neither has yet 
been able to command an audience as wide 
as that of which Sir Stafford Cripps, among 
others, is usually assured. 

There is fortunately some comfort to be 
derived from the great activity which has 
been shown in the past few years by our 
own agricultural scientists, whose zeal bas 
cone far to compensate for the inadequacy 
of their number. Bearing in mind Sir 
Iienry ‘Tizard’s warning that no simple 
sclution of the food problem can be ex- 
pected from the processes of science alone, 
ir is becoming increasingly evident that 
what is done in nearly all other directions 
must be guided by current scientific find- 
ings, 

The measures that science is taking to 
investigate the problems of agriculture 
were summarised by Prof. 8S. J. Watson 
in an address to the Society of Chemical 
Industry recently. The work is devoted 
largely to the study of fundamental prob- 
lems, often suggested by daily experience, 
into such subjects as the soil, the action 
of fertilisers, plant nutrition, grassland, 
and trace element deficiencies. Soil 
studies having as their aim the increase 
in the fertility of soil have already opened 
a vast province in which the soil chemist 
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has become caught up in the field of soil 
micro-biology. In the department of ferti- 
lisers the soil chemist has shown that both 
organic matter and chemical fertilisers are 
needed. The study of soil formation and 
of the chemistry of the organic compounds 
in soil is proceeding on fundamental lines. 
The main organic compounds in soil appear 
to be composed of lignin-like polymers 
together with a co-precipitated carbo- 
hydrate fraction. While this work is still 
in its infancy, considerable progress has 
been made and it may well exercise a vital 
influence on the maintenance and improve- 
ment of soil fertility all over the world. 

On the subject of plant nutrition there 
such outstanding problems as the 
inter-relationship between phosphorus and 
the soil constituents which are likely to 
fix ’’ it and make it unavailable to the 
plant. The possibility that future genera- 
tions may be faced with difficulty in secur- 
ing supplies of phosphorus for the needs of 
the soil is not remote, since the known 
phosphorus deposits of the world are not 
inexhaustible. 

It is probable that grasslands are the 
field in which most work is being done by 
the chemist. The scope here embraces 
improvement of fertility leading to better 
and more luxuriant growths, the conserva- 
tion of green forage crops for winter use, 


arise 





including artificial drying, in effecting 
which, it is interesting to note, more 
scientific principles are coming into vse. 
The value of proper manuring, conserva- 
tion by ensilage and artificial preservation 
are now all subjects of intensive research. 
The chemist is perhaps peculiarly inter. 
ested in the effect of trace elements in 
the soil, particularly boron and = man- 
ganese, and their effect on grazing stock. 
This knowledge is being applied on a 
steadily increasing scale by farmers in rela- 
tivély enlightened parts of the globe. The 
majority of farmers still know little of this 
work and there remain vast areas in the 
world where husbandry of the most primi- 
tive kind continues and where central 
organisations staffed by scientists will be 
needed to produce even a gradual conver- 
sion, 

The agricultural chemist therefore has 
not only to discover the fundamental facts 
but he has to spread the knowledge through- 
out the world. In view of the grave food 
position in these same areas and of the 
problems that are posed by increasing popu- 
lations it may well be that the rdle of the 
chemist in agriculture will become the 
most vital of any in the many fields in 
which his participation is being sought. 
tecognition of that fact cannot come too 
soon, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Standards for Plastics 
COMPELLING recommendation for 
the scheme publicly launched in Lon- 

don this week to provide for some plastics 
and moulding powders what is intended to 
become the equivalent of the ‘‘ hallmark ”’ 
is the effect which it is capable of having 
on overseas markets, where quality is 
becoming an increasingly powerful criterion 
as demand slackens. Underwritten by 
the British Standards Institution and the 
British Plastics Federation, the ‘‘ Plastics 
Mark”’ now being made available by 
licence with appropriate quality safeguards 
promises to be a useful recommendation 
wherever a testimonial is required; the 
international reputation of the BSI in parti- 
cular should carry weight. Acceptable as it 
is, What is now provided is only a beginning 
of what must be a protracted task of con- 
tinually widenine proportions if reliability 
of products is to be reasonably assured 
throughout the whole expanding field of 
plastics manufacture. At present, quality 
certification of raw materials is confined to 
urea formaldehyde and phenol formalde- 
hyde. If other sources of plastics continue 
to multiply at the pace witnessed by the 
many formulations accepted during and 
since the war the committee formulating 
new standards will need to work fast. 


The Nylon ‘ Shuttle ”’ 


OW doubtful may be the practical 

benefits of Government direction of 
new enterprises with a view to developing 
certain areas is illustrated by the case of 
the new mill built at Pontypool] by British 
Nylon Spinners, Ltd. This is, of course, 
@ private venture, costing between 46 and 
£& millions, but the location of the plant 
was laid down by the Board of Trade, al- 
though a Midland site had previously been 
found by I.C.I. and Courtaulds at Banbury. 
The enforced use of the Monmouthshire 
location means that the nylon polymers 
from which the yarn is spun will have to be 
transported from the I.C.1. plant at Billing- 
ham across England to Pontypool, and 
finally yarns will have to be returned te 
hosiery factories in the Midlands. Surely 
here is a case ‘vhere the advice of private 
enterprise could have been adopted to avoid 
increasing costs by unnecessary transporta- 


tion, and aiding the spinning and manu- 
facturing sides of the industry by having 
them situated in the same area That 
would be the practical and economically 
the obvious course, but it is not the 
Government's. 


Fame Unsought 


HE Pharmaceutical Society, which has 

never sought public acclaim for itself 
or its activities, is showing a somewhat un- 
expected sensitiveness about the notoriety 
which is attaching itself to phenobarbitone. 
As a demonstration of the results of con- 
sistent publicity, the familiarity of the 
word phenobarbitone—not the commonest 
of drugs—wherever the BBC news bulletins 
are heard, with their customary appended 
warning that yet another package of the 
drug has gone astray, leaves no room for 
doubt. But the society feels that pheno- 
barbitone, like those who administer it 
(provided they have not lost it) had better 
remain anonymous. Worst of all, the 
name of the drug is, according to the 
society, becoming the subject of music hall 
jokes. Therefore, in future broadcasts 
about loss of the drug the BBC should, it 
suggests, omit the name. The argument 
is, of course, eminently logical; the chances 
of recovery are not improved by specifying 
just what, was in the container. But pheno- 
barbitone has by now made such a name 
for itself by its vagrant habits that it is 
doubtful whether the general reaction re- 
presented ny the familiar ‘‘ What, again!’’ 
will be prevented by periphrasis when 
announcing that yet another prescription 
has gone the way of all phen that is 
to savy of hypnotics of a certain kind. 


The Scale Model 
must 


M ANY a process investigator 

have wished that he were able to ad- 
just process conditions more freely with- 
out risk of losses of material. The answer 
to the problem seems to be the use of 
experimental models—either of laboratory 
or pilot scale. Then admittedly new diffi- 
culties arise in the design of the model 
and the experiment, and in the interpreta- 
tion of results. In certain cases there are 
simple criteria of similarity to use; work 
on frictional resistance to flow in pipes, 
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for example, can be carried wut on almost 
any basis provided the designer maintains 
in the mode] and in the full-scale plant the 
same Revnolds number. When the sealing 
—up or down—of chemical reactions is the 
problem more complex considerations 
arise. It is then that a strong case exists 
ior application of the criteria lately des- 
cribed by Mr. M. W. Thring in his paper 
to the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
on ‘* The Construction of Models ’’—which 
is summarised on page 651 of this issue, 
In strong opposition no doubt will be 
found the ‘‘experienced muddlers-through 
who consider that, whatever may have 
occurred in the laboratory, results on the 
plant wiil always be different. There seem, 
however, to be good prospects that Mr. 
Thring’s theoretical weapons can 
means of raising the efficiency of processes 


be a 


with minimal cost in wasted material, time 
and constructional effort. Although his is 
clearly a highly theoretical approach, the 
ereat practical and economic significance of 
the objective should gain him a respectful 
hearing. 
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The Salt Tax 

HE temptation, apparently irresistable 

to present-day politicians, to tax a 
commodity because it is necessary and 
cheap, is not altogether new. The history 
of salt, as recalled in an article in the 
FR a Magazine for November, is a melan- 
choly remiader that it is always easier to 
nerease a tax than abolish it. At one 
time—in 1805—when salt itself was only 
about £1 a ton, the tax was £30 a ton. 
Even the present exhorbitant levies on 
whisky and tobacco do not show such a 
contrast between tax and value. When 
that tax was abolished—in 1825—Great 
Britain enjoyed the happy distinction of 
being the first country in Europe to have 
tax-free salt. How fruitful that was in 
fostering some sections of the country’s 
growing chemical industry at that date was 
reflected in the great development in alkali 
chemistry. Now, it the tide has 
turned in no uncertain manner, so that we 
look forward in the near future to be ac- 
claimed—or commilserated with—as a 
ration of the heaviest taxpayers. 


seems, 


Pakistan Seeks Immigrant Industries and Equipment 


T a Press conference held in London 
Aisi week, Col. A. J. Beck, industrial 
adviser to the Government of Sind (Paki 
stan), gave some particulars of the measure 
of success already achieved by Government 
plans and assistance to encourage overseas 
manufacturers to develop’ factories in 
Pakistan. He said the number of factories 
in Pakistan (Kast and West) had now grown 
to some 400. 


It was planned to establish a number of 
trading estates in Pakistan—the construc 
tion of eight or nine had been visualised 
and development was being subsidised by 
the Pakistan Government, in addition to 
ihe proposed provision of the trading estates. 
funds would be allocated for the purpose 
of purchasing plant, machinery, switch gear, 
ete., most of which was likely to be obtained 
from Britain, in the way such purchases 
used to be made by the Indian Government. 

Pakistan, lacking steel, had had to design 
factory buildings mostly of reinforced con- 
crete of a design very little seen in England, 
which was, however, suitable for many in- 
dustries. One field in which there was much 
scope and good market prospects was metal 
utensils, particularly of aluminium, 

Replying to a question by a representa- 
tive of THE CHEMICAL AGE, Col. Beck said 


there would be 
Pakistan for the 


little or no opening in 
manufacture or sale of 
artificial fertilisers. ‘These were not popular 
with the natives, who argued that, if 
necessary, their land could produce three 
year withont artificial help; and 
that was a fact in well watered localities. 
Answering another question, Col. Beck 
said one of the chemical commodities which 
were extremely scarce was sulphuric acid. 
-akistan had one sulphuric acid plant in 
Karachi, and construction of a plant in 
Ifyderabad (Sind) and another in Sukka 
was planned. These could not supply 
Pakistan’s needs of acid, and he thought 
there was scope for overseas manufacturers 
to set up sulphuric acid plants in Pakistan. 
The country also needed many of the 
other everyday chemical products—notably 


crops a 


hydrochloric acid and chlorine—but as far 
as he knew there were no such chemical 
industries established in Pakistan. Recently 


they had been entirely without chlorine in 
Karachi with which to treat drinking water. 

Col. Beck said there were fairly consider- 
able deposits of lignite which, on analysis, 
had been found to have a very high sulphur 
content and were liable to spontaneous 
combustion. The site he had in mind, in 
Sind, could be developed by open-cast 
mining. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS RELAXED 


Freer Conditions for Chemicals and Equipment 


CONSIDERABLE proportion of the 
pte meen dispensed with by the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Supply announced 
last week are of direct interest to the chemi- 
ea! industry, 

Mr. Uarold Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade, giving details of the 
changes, said the relaxations were of three 
main kinds, cf which the first arose from the 
increased supply of industrial materials 
manufactured here (particularly of some 
chemicals) which enabled the demand to be 
met. 

Controls over manufacture of miscellane- 
ous consumer goods came next, with the 
exception of (a) those which earned dollars 
and of which production was not yet suffi- 
cient, and (b) those goods manufactured 
from materials which directly or indirectly 
cost us hard currency. 

Thirdly, where currency conditions 
allowed, in some raw materials, it was pro- 
posed to revert from public to private 
purchase. 

Mr. Wilson said it was hoped that the re- 
duction of controls would prove, to keen and 
efficient firms, an incentive to go ahead. 

The withdrawal of 75 products effected by 
the Machinery, Plant and Appliances Orders 
was announced by the Ministry of Supply, 
Mr. G. R. Strauss. The Ministry, said Mr. 
Strauss, would still, however, continue to 


advise manufacturers, in the national in- 
terest, on the best method of dividing out- 
put between home and overseas markets. 
Returns of production and export would 
still be required from manufacturers, and 
the system of steel allocation remained in 
force. 

Machinery freed included :—Soap-making ; emulsify- 
ing; filtration; glass-making and working ; tabletting; 
working plastics; electroplating; drying; steam- 
generating ; rubber working; mining and quarrying ; 
cellulose film making ; making briquetted fuels ; candle- 
making ; paint-making ; water distillation ; degreasing; 
centrifugal separating ; weighing apparatus; industrial 
suction or pressure cleaning ; furnaces; accumulators ; 
foundry plant; water heating. These would all become 
effective as from December 1, 1948. 

Relaxations or modifications announced by 
the Board of Trade coming into effect this 
month and next are shown in the table at 
the foot of the page. 





Mobile Chemical Engineering Repairs.— 
The newly registered company, Chemical 
Kngineers (Glasgow), Ltd., with premises 
at 3L Townend Street, Glasgow, intends to 
operate a mobile repair service, ‘working on 
the actual premises of the customer and 
carrying out rapidly essential repairs to allow 
continuity of production without the need to 
remove plant or replace it. 











Item 

Acetates : 

Amyl acetate, butyl acetate, ethyl 

acetate ... _~ sn ome id 

Acetone ; 
Amvyl alcohol 
Caustic potash, carbonate of f potash 
Cork ; 
Cotton linters’ 


Cotton waste 
Derris 
Drying oils : 
(Tung oil, stillingia, oiticia and de- 
hydrated castor oil) bea _ 
Dyestuffs 


Fertilisers 


Fusel oil 
Glassware 


Glue, gelatine, size ... 
Hemps : 

Sisal, manila 
Linoleum 
Manila copal 


Methylated spirit 
Rayon : 
Yarn and staple 


Nature of relaxation 
(R.C. = Revocation of Control) 


R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use, price 
Ditto 

R.C. of acquisition, disposal, and use 
R.C. of consumption 

R.C. of use 

(a) Change from public to private purchase 
(6) R.C. of acquisition 

R.C. of acquisition, disposal 

R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use 


R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use; also 
on oiticica oil, a change from public to 
private purchase 
R.C. of obligation on producers and dis- 
tributors of home-produced dyestuffs 
to register 
R.C. of production, distribution 


R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use, price 

R.C. of manufacture, supply of certain 
domestic types 

R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use 


Change from public to private purchase 
R.C. of manufacture, supply 


(a) Change from public to private purchase 


(b) R.C. of acquisition, disposal, use 
R.C. of acquistiion, disposal, use, price 


Abolition of permits to deliver, operated 
by the Rayon Allocation Office of the 
Rayon industry 


Statutory Order or 
Instrument affected 


2195/46, 8.1.584/48 
Ditto 

Ditto 

55/41, 931/41 

193/42 

1480/41 

1422/42 

51/42, 314/43, 315/43 


848/42 


1431/29, 1836/40 


21/40, 909/41, 1300/41, 
539/40, 1850/42 

2195/46, S.I. 584/48 

1176/45, 1994/46 


973/46 


1496/47 


1253/42 


2195/46. 8.1.584/48 
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Improved Chemical Output and Stocks 


Principal Figures in August-September 


HE number »f persons employed in the 

chemical coke-oven and 
works in August showed a small increase for 
the first time for some months, the total 
estimated figure being 241.5 thousand. 


Production, «n the whole, in August and 
September, showed an increase not only 


over the previous months but also over the 
figures for the corresponding period a year 
ago. These facts are revealed in the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics (No. 34, Octo- 
ber, 1948), published by the Central Statisti- 


August, 1948 
Thousand Tons 


by-product 


eal Office, from which the following tables 
have been compiled. 

Among the largest increases in output are 
pig iron and -teel ingots and sulpkurie acid 
and compound fertilisers. 

Consumption of most commodities also has 
risen, while stocks have improved, as was 
indicated by the relaxation of controls an- 
neunced by the Board of Trade. Some of 
the principal items are reproduced in the 
table below. 


August, 1947 
Thousand Tons 


Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks 

Sulphuric acid 122.4* 61.9* 107.6* 118.0* 56.0* 
Sulphur 129.2¢ 21.3* 82.6* 107.0t 17.6* 81.2* 
Pyrites 16.5* 59.0* -— 14.9* 71.0* 
Spent oxide sie er saa 16.1* 161.3* - 14.8* 155.2* 
Molasses sah 6.8 28.2t 175.2 6.9 30.87 137.2 
Industrial alcohol (mil. bulk zal.) ) - 1.92 1.88 8.81 2.07 2.15 5.48 
Superphosphates wie 82 83.4 86.9 63.7 56.3 161.9 
Compound fertiliser 135.8 96.4 174.5 105.0 68.5 141.5 
Liming materials... -- 319.2 — 223.9 
Ammonia ~ he - 6.45** ».6 — 5.92 3. 52 
Phosphate rock (agric ultural) pies — -- 70.2 144.1 ~— 54.5 136.2 
Phosphate rock ~~" ; 7.66 22.0 — 5.87 35.8 
Virgin aluminium “ = we 2.37 13.2 - 2.21 12.2 - = 
Magnesium ad Sindh sae __ 0.35 0.35 - 0.12 0.24 — 
Virgin copper 26.4 115.1 — 26.7 102.3 
Virgin zinc 15.7 61.3 : 16.7 34.4 
Refined lead aR eid uss - 14.2 26.0 — 16.9 42.2 
Tin cab me = baa te - 1.69 17.2 — 1.89 17.0 
Zine concentrates -- 14.4 41.0 12.6 69.0 
Pig iron , “ “ oe ‘ie 181.0* 2738.0* 150.0* 323.0* 
Steel ingots and castings (including 

alloys) me sie 312.0* - - 279.0* . — 
Rubber : 

Waste collected _ we nae -— 0.23 8.6 0.03 1.34 52.0 

Reclaimed ; bes sai one 0.46 0.47 3.84 0.45 0.47 4.82 

Natural i kaa = - — 3.50 57.28 2.83 145.1 

Synthetic _ iis _ _ — Q 04 1.91 -~— 0.05 2.57 

*September. tT Distilling only. tJuly. 


§ Figs. after July, 1948 exclude government stocks 


**5 weeks. 





PRICE OF LINSEED OIL 


HE reason for the present high price 

for purchase in bulk of linseed oil was 
questioned in the House of Commons re 
cently by Tir. Bossom. He asked the 
Minister of Food if he was aware that the 
Government was now paving £185 per ton, 
where the price per ton in 1939 when pur- 
chased by private enterprise was only £22. 


Dr. Edith Summerskill, replying for Mr. 
Strachey, attributed the difference to the 
fall in supplies of animal and vegetable 


supplies throughout the world as a result 
of the war, 


[Reports from Canada show that the 
visible supply of linseed oil is now 6.3 
million bushels compared with 1.8 million 


bushels a year ago. With the carryover, 
there may be 10 million bushels for export. | 





CHILEAN CHEMICALS 


NEW plant has been installed at Chu- 

quicamata for the production of copper 
sulphide ores at a cost of U.S. $13 mil- 
lion, It is understood that the intention is 
to supplement the present output of oxide 
ores with sulphide ores, in view of the 
possible exhaustion of oxide, 

The nitrate plant belonging to the Com- 
pania Salitrera Iquique at Taltal has been 
reopened after 15 years and is expected to 
produce about 4000 tons of nitrate monthly. 

According to statistics published by the 
Banco Central de Chile, mining production 
in Chile for the half year January-June, 
1948, are as follows nitrate of soda 902,538 ; 
copper bars 210,098 tons; coal 1,112,462 
tons; fine gold 2282 kilos 
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ALKALI CENTRE’S 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


I.C.I. Recalls Achievement of Brunner & Mond 


HE Winnington works of Imperial 

Chemical Industries, Cheshire, one of 
che largest alkali-producers in the world, 
selebrates its 75th anniversary on November 
0, when the first of 75 trees commemorating 
che occasion will be planted in the erounds 
f Winnington Hall, Northwich, by Lord 
McGowan, chairman ‘of 0.2., Ltd. After- 
wards, a party of leading industrialists 
rom this country and abroad, with repre- 
entatives of the local authorities, local 
professional men and others, will join 250 
of the works staff, foremen, workers and 
pensioners, at a luncheon, 

Winnington Works was founded in 1873, 
ind its early development was a result of 
the courage and business acumen of John 
Brunner, son of an Everton Unitarian 
minister and schoolmaster, and the genius 
of Ludwig Mond, the German chemist who 
came to this country in 1862 at the age of 

. They met at Widnes, where both worked 
for John Hutchinson & Co., alkali manu- 
facturers. But Mond, sifted with great 
vision, found in the young accountant an 
ideal partner, 


Revolutionary Process 


The operations of Brunner Mond & Co, 
revolutionised alkali production in_ this 
country, and are a classic example of how 
large sections of the chemical industry can 
be rendered obsolete almost overnight by 
the observation of a laboratory worker aided 
by engineering genius. The process on 
which Brunner and Mond founded their 
great enterprise was the ammonia-soda, or 
Solvay process for the production of sodium 
carbonate, or soda ash, a commodity which 
is now not far behind coal in industrial 
and economic importance. 

At that time Britain’s 60-odd alkali pro- 
ducers were using the Leblanc method. By 
comparison with the ammonia-soda process, 
the Leblane was dirty, wasteful and expen- 
sive, and was superseded. 

The partners bought Winnington Hall 
and its parkland in 1873. In the first year 
they lost £4300 on the 838 tons of soda ash 
produced, and for some _ years _ their 
financial position was far from strong, but 
by 1875 production had reached 2000 tons 
a year, and showed a small profit. In 1877 
they doubled their capacity. 

In 1881, Brunner Mond was a limited 
company with a capital of £600,000 and 
had another factory at Sandbach. Expan- 
sion led to new products, the best known of 
them being washing soda. Refined sodium 


bicarbonate was first made at Winnington 
in 1886, and in the following years a great 
number of other basic chemical commodities 


were added to the selling range, including 
ammonium chloride, bleaching powder, 
ammonium sulphate, sodium _ sesquicar- 


bonate, soda crystals and caustic soda. 
The company in 1887 had increased its 


capital to £1.5 million, Manufacturing 
facilities were further extended in the 
neighbourhood, and calcium chloride and 


ammonium carbonate added to the list of 
products, 


Lime-Soda Process 


The Winnington site was greatly expanded 
in 1912, when 240 acres of land near Wallers- 
cote were purchased and brine fields at 
Holford were acquired, A great technical 
advance was made with the introduction 
of the lime-soda process for manufacturing 
caustic soda, which replaced the outmoded 
‘* Loewig ”’ ferrite process. 

Interests were acquired in other firms 
during the 1920s, in Chance & Hunt, in 
Buxton Lime Firms and in the Castner- 
Kellner works at Runcorn, which manu- 
factured caustic soda by the electrolytic 
process. 

By 1926, when Brunner Mond became one 
of the main parties to the formation of 
I.C.1., the original small factory had become 
the centre of a great organisation, with 
subsidiaries in China, Japan, India and 
Australia. The company made one of its 
many important contributions to British 
prosperity when it pioneered the production 
of synthetic ammonia, and so paved the 
way for the manufacture of the nitrogenous 
fertilisers which have made possible today’ s 
great agricultural yields. 





BIRTH OF AN INDUSTRY 


HE founding of the aluminium industry 

in 1888 was celebrated in Pittsburgh last 
month, The occasion was marked by the re- 
enactment af important events in the 
history «f the industry, under the auspices 
of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
svlvania. 

The progress over the years was shown by 
Mr. A. V. Davis, chairman of the Aluminum 
Board «f America, who poured the first 
aluminium ingot with the help of the late 
Mr. C. M. Hall, inventor of the electrolytic 
process which is the basis of the modern 
industry, 
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Cresylic Acid 
Revised British Standards 


WO revised standard specifications 
have been issued by the British Stan- 
dards Institution for cresylic acid—517 : 1948 
for acid of specified orthocresoi content, and 
521 : 1948 for acid of specified m-cresol con- 


tent. Both were prepared under the super- 
vision of the Tar Products (other than 
ammonia) Industry Standards Committee 


by a special drafting committee on which 
the bodies principally interested and indi- 
vidual manufacturers were represented. The 
standard specifications were first issued in 
November, 1923, and revised in September, 
1938, 

BSS 517: 1948 for cresylic acid of speci- 
fied o-cresol content specifies that it shall 
consist of colourless to very pale clear 
liquid or solid, which may darken to light 
brown on exposure to light; and shall con- 
tain 45-90 per cent o-cresol, as determined 
by the method laid down in the appendix, 


with 5 per cent variation range. <A new 
clause on distillation residue has been in- 


serted. Other factors defined include water 
content, sp. gr., distillation, neutral oils anid 
pyridine bases, SH,, freedom from acids and 
alkalis, sampling and size of sample. 

Appendices A-H describe methods of de- 
termination and appropriate apparatus, as 
described in Standard Methods for Testing 
Tar and Products (2nd edit. 1938, and 
revised sect. 7, September, 1943). 

BSS 521: 1948, for cresylic acid of speci- 
fied m-cresol content is similar to the above 
e-cresol specification but includes five grades 
according to m-cresol content between 43 
and 61 per cent, including methods for de 
termination of both o- and m-cresol. In 
the first two grades there is no limit for 
o-cresol; in C and D it is 8 per cent, and 
in grade E 15 per cent, with permitted varia- 


tions of 2$ per cent. Both  specifica- 
tious are obtainable from the _ British 
Standards Institution, 24-28 Victoria 


Street, London, 8.W.1, the first 2s, 6d. and 
the second 3s., post paid. 





Brazilian Explosives 


The installation of a large explosive fac- 
tory—which has been under construction 


since 1946—is now nearing completion at 
Goiabal in the State of Rio de Janeiro. 
This plant which has six manufacturing 


units, has been built by Industrias Quimicas 
Brasileiras ‘“* Duperial’’ S.A. for the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, nitro- 
cellulose, nitro-glycerine and other explo- 
sives. Ample margin for future expansion 
is afforded by the factory site, and it is in- 
tended that the new plant shall contribute 
largely towards making Brazil independent 
of imported explosives. 
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Gas Industry Exhibition 
Publicity for Coal Derivatives 

HE réle of the gas industry as a 

supplier of tar and tar chemicals, rubber 
accelerators and materials for the plastics 
and other industries is given prominence at 
‘The Nation’s Wealth’ exhibition which 
opened this week at Gas Industry House, 
Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. 


The exhibition is divided into sections— 
agricultural, medical, commercial, etc.— 
each of which is represented by photographs 
models or specimens of the products con 
cerned, with information giving facts an¢ 
figures. 


In serving the numerous and_ varied 
aspects of the gas industry more than 
£500,000 annually is spent on research to 
improve methods of coal carbonisation, 
increase efficiency of gas-using appliances 
and find new ways of utilising gas and its 
by-products. 


The exhibition is open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., free of charge. 





The composite 


exhibit representing 

some of the gas industry’s chemical 

products, and particularly tar, source of 
2000 derivatives 
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Developing Glass 
Fibre Products 


Domestic and Industrial Uses 


NEW factory, officially opened recently, 

has been built in the Possilpark dis- 
trict of Glasgow for Fibreglass, Ltd., and 
is to be used for producing yarn from fibre 
glass. 

At a luncheon which preceded the 
opening of the factory, Sir Hugh Chance, 
chairman of the company, said the process 
had been introduced to Britain 18 years ago 
at the Firhill works of Chance Brothers, The 
rate of development seemed to justify the 
setting up of a separate company in associa 
tion with Pilkington Brothers, St. Helen’s, 
Lancs. The most important of the estab- 
lished uses of textile glass was for the insu- 
lation of electrical machinery, but the firm 
was rapidly developing fireproof decorated 
materials. ~* 

The opening of the new factory greatly 
widens the prospect of production of glass 
silk fabrics. Many of the difficulties which 
surrounded the earlier production of glass 
silk cloths have been dissipated. Dyeing, 
for instance, has been largely mastered and 
in the range shown at the new plant, colour 
was a dominant feature. 

The work ef production of fabrics will be 
carried on by several textile producers in 
addition to Fibreglass, Ltd. The top floor 
weaving plant being established will under- 
take research and experimental weaving 
work, the results of which wili be made 
available to interested manufacturers using 
glass silk yarn. 

A potentially important use of glass 
fabric is in the aircraft combining expanded 
rubber insulation, fibreglass and  nuron. 
The fibreglass is laminated and applied, 
using the rubber as the interior of a sand- 
wich, giving en insulated board of great 
strength and relative lightness. Board of 
this type is being used in the construction 
of the Hermes IV and it is likely that an 
important future exists for such combina- 
tions, particularly as they are fireproof, 


Strength and Lightness 


The high  strength-to-weight ratio is 
demonstrated in the manufacture of fire- 
men’s helmets from glass silk fabric, lami- 
nated and moulded. 

The new factory was begun in 1946 and 
will take over the work which has been 
done, till now, at the Chance Bros., Ltd., 
plant «st Firhill, Glasgow. The ground 
floor houses the melting and drawing plants. 
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Fibreglass bat wool backed with wire 

netting can be used inall structures re- 

quiring thermal insulation, or serves as 
rigid sections for lagging pipes 


Production is fully mechanised in_ the 
initial manufacturing stage, the factory 
having some 24 electric furnaces on an upper 
platform level. Marbles, made in the plant 
are fed by gravity into the battery furnaces, 
the molten glass dripping through the 102 
apertures in each to form continuous 
threads. These are drawn by battery of 
drawing machines located directly below the 
furnaces and the resultant sleeves of wound 
filament are passed to the first floor for 
twisting and doubling. The factory is a 
model unit, with good natural light, fluor- 
escent lighting, internal transportation and 
lifts, canteen and welfare facilities. 

One other interesting development in this 
field not handled in Glasgow, is bat wool. 
glass fibre resembling cotton wool and inade 
in St. Helens. This is now being used ex- 
tensively as a lagging material in the oil 
industry. Staple tissue is being used to 
lag oil piping in many of the world’s oil- 
fields and has already proveu successful. It 
is virtually rotproof and can thus add im- 
mensely to the life of the steel pipeline. 

Electric ‘lankets, decorative rope, var- 
nished glass sleeving and isomantles are 
other important products deriving from the- 
manufacture of glass silk fabric. 
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‘¢ Hall Mark’’ for Plastics 


Certification for Powders and Products 


WIDELY based scheme elaborated by 

the British Plastics Federation and the 
British Standards Institution to procure 
the use of identifying marks on containers 
of plastics moulding powders and articles 
made of plastics was introduced at a meet- 
ing organised by the two bodies in London 
this week. The scheme, which has its roots 
in earlier efforts to the same end which had 
to be suspended during the war, will at 
present be restricted to phenol formalde- 
hyde and urea formaldehyde moulding pow- 
ders and articles made from them. 

The two organisations have adopted as a 
certification mark a_ circle enclosing the 
letters BS and BPF, representing ‘‘British 
Standard’’ and the name of the federation, 
and smaller code letters and numbers will 
identify the manufacturer and the specifica- 
tion employed. The scheme is supported by 
British Standards Specifications for a num- 
ber of plastics articles, the number of which 
it is intended shall be greatly increased, anc 
licences to employ the ‘‘ Plastics Mark ”’ 
have already been issued to seven firms con- 
forming with the specifications, among them 
Bakelite, Ltd., British Resin Products and 
I.C.1., Ltd. Applications for such licences 
are invited by the BPF and the BSI and 
will be granted if satisfactory reports are 
made by a BSI inspector and special sub- 
committee. 


Routine Tests 


In respect of moulding powders, it is 
possible that a technician in the works of 
the applicant will be asked to act as 
‘inspector ’’ statistical control charts will 
be needed and the following routine tests 
will have to be performed and recorded : 
powder density, cup flow test, cross break- 
ing strength and power factor. The certi- 
fication mark for powders has been regis- 
tered in most Commonwealth countries and 
in Argentina, Sweden and Switzerland. 
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Copper Sulphate Declines 


Sales Lowest for 24 Years 


CONTINUED sharp reduction in over- 
seas sales, due largely to import restric- 
tions, was reported at the 24th annual 
general meeting of the British Sulphate of 
Copper Association, Ltd., held at the asso- 
ciation’s offices in London last week. 
The chairman, Mr. J. D. McKechnie, in 
reviewing the activities for 1947/48 said 
that the period had been most disappointing, 
and sales were the lowest ever made during 
the 24 years of the association’s existence. 
Exports of sulphate of copper from the 
U.K. had fallen from 52,698 tons in 1945/46 
to 30,103 in 1956/47. Unfortunately, 1947/45 
showed a further reduction of 5437 tons 
making a total of 24,666 tons for the year. 


Resistance to Imports 


This further serious drop in export trade, 
the chairman emphasised, was not due to 
any lack of demand from regular markets 
but resulted from import restrictions, etc., 
designed to protect the national economic 
position of some countries, shortage of 
sterling, the carry-forward of stocks from 
the previous season, and weather’ condi- 
tions. 

No effort had been spared by the asso- 
ciation to inerease sales. Representatives 
had visited Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
igypt, and Germany during the period 
under review. Constant contact had been 
maintained with the Board of Trade, al- 
though they had been able to assist in one 
or two cases, results obtained had been, on 
the whole, disappointing, particularly in 
Italy. 

The export figure for 1949 calendar year, 
said Mr. McKechnie, had been arranged 
with the Board of Trade at 36,000 tons. 
It was, he pointed out, a modest target 
which the association was well able to 
reach «nd exceed provided the Board of 
Trade fulfilled its part in trade negotiations 
with foreign countries. 





Australia’s Gift to BPI 


HE half-yearly meeting of the Associa- 

tion of British Pharmaceutical Indus- 
try, held at Bournemouth recently under 
the chairmanship of Mr, C. A. O, Rideal, 
was attended by more than 60 representa- 
tives of member firms. 

The pharmaceutical industry’s part in the 
National Health Service and its relation to 
export enterprise were among the impor. 
tant matters which were under review. The 
association entertained at dinner Mr J. R. 
Borland, representing the Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Section of the Victorian Chamber of 


Manufacturers in Australia, which had pre- 
sented a golf trophy for competition by 
members of the association. Replying to an 
address of welcome by the chairman, Mr. 
Borland said it was essential that there 
should be increased friendly relationships 
between this country and the Dominions, 
and the warmth of the hospitality which he 
had received from members of the associa- 
tion matched the deep feelings of regard 
which had prompted the gift from the Aus- 
tralians, 
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MODELS FOR PROCESS EXPERIMENTS 


Scope and Limitations of Similarity Criteria 


HAT constitutes ‘‘similarity’’ between 

a model and a plant is a problem very 
familiar to process investigators. Similarity 
witeria for single processes have been de- 
vised for a wide range of cases, e.g., Revy- 
nolds dimensionless group for fiuid flow. In 
a recent paper to the Institution of Chemi- 
a! Engineers, however, Mr. M. W. Thring, 
M.A.. F.Inst.P., discussed ‘‘ The Construc- 
tion of Models in which more than one pro- 
cess is similar to the original.”’ 

Two main reasons exist for using models, 
svserved the lecturer. The first is to show 
how far the behaviour of plant can be pre- 
licted from pilot or laboratory scale experi- 
mwents—‘‘ prediction similarity.’” The lec- 
wrer was concerned with the _ second 
purpose, ‘‘ diagnosis similarity,’’ where it 
is desired to study an existing large-scale 
process On a small-scale model. 

By a single process system is meant one 
in which the pattern of only one of the 
processes is made similar in the model and 
in the original. The standard example is 
lrictional force in the flow of a fluid along 
a pipe. This foree is governed by viscosity 
when the velocity is low and by physical 
movement of the gas when the velocity is 
high. Henee the condition of similarity is 
that. the ratio of the two must be identical 
in the model and the original. Reynolds 
number is this ratio. 

When gravitational forces act but viscous 
forces may be neglected, the condition is 
based on the ratio of inertial forces and 
sravitational forces. This gives the Fronde 

L 


number, which resolves itself to , where 





T° og 
L is characteristic length, 7 is characteristic 
time. By applying these principles furnace 
systems have been studied in models by the 
use of cold air or even cold water. 
There is difficulty in constructing a 
model to give patterns simultaneously for 


Molecules generated/sec. by 


two Or more processes in the original, be- 
cause there are in general insufficient free 
parameters. In practice, length, pressure 
and temperature scales are usually fixed by 
considerations of convenience and only the 
time seale is left free. 


Bases of Similarity 


Damkohler: has worked out the criteria for 
scaling up or down a chemical reaction ves- 
sel through which gases flow reacting with 
each other and with the walls with heat 
liberation or absorption. He distinguishes 
five prozesses each consistitig of competition 
between 2 ‘‘ sinks’’ for momentum, mole- 
cules and heat. 

For dynamic similarity, Reynolds number 
is the criterion. ‘The remaining four are as 
set out at the foot of the page. 


It will be noticed that the latter two 
criteria refer to heat flow in the same way 
as the first two to the flow of matter. 

Provided either chemical resistance or 
dynamic resistance dominated the other, 
similarity could be obtained by satisfying 
the appropriate criteria. If all are equally 
important then only four degrees of freedom 
are available to satisfy all five criteria. 

Bosworth has suggested, however, that in 
a catalysed system the effective activation 
energy of the reaction can be adjusted by 
varying the catalyst activity. In that ease, 
the necessary number of degrees of freedoin 
is obtainable and, theoretically at least, 
similarity is possible. 

Other similarity criteria which may enter 
into other multi-process systems include 
the density ratio where two fluids are flow- 
ing or where it is desired to replace the 
effect of temperature changes upon density 
and to work at room temperature, 

In the use of ‘‘ Diagnosis Similarity ”’ 
we are in a stronger position than with 
‘* Prediction Similarity,’’ because in the 
existing plant one or two processes may be 
known to dominate. The similarity cri- 
teria relevant to those processes then can 


reaction 





Ist chemical criterion = 


2nd chemical criterion 


Molecules generated/sec. by 


Molecules removed/sec. by flow 
reaction 





Ist thermodynamie criterion — 


Molecules removed/sec. 


by diffiusion 
to walls 


Heat generated/sec. by reaction 





Heat removed/sec. by flow 


Heat generated /sec. by reaction 





2nd thermodynamic criterion = 


Heat removed/sec, by conduction or 


radiation to walls 
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be selected for satisfaction in the model. 

The physical variables that can be con- 
veniently controlled in a model are the 
length and the time. Even here there are, 
of course, limitations since increase of velo- 
cities beyond a certain point brings in 
further physical processes which are neces- 
sarily dissimilar from those of the original. 
The methods which are available for models 
containing essentially two processes can be 
classified as under. 

1. Where one physical process is rate- 
determining for both. 

2. Where it is possible to study over a 
range of values for two similarity criteria 
by adjusting the time scale and then inter- 
preting the results on the full scale, 

3. Where different criteria can be simul- 
taneously satisfied. 

4. Alieration of the 
system, 

An interesting example of case 2 is in 
the cooling of a metal bar by conduction 


geometry cf the 
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to the skin and radiation to its surround- 
ings. Here, a half-scale model is found to 
require a linear velocity twice that of the 
original as far as conduction is concerned, 
but identical as far as radiation is cen- 
cerned. The model is accordingly studied 
over a range of velocities between that of 
the original and twice that value. Any 
dimensionless parameters which do _ not 
vary greatly can be expected to apply to 
the full scale. Quantities which do vary 
greatly cannot be expected to apply Cirect!y 
to the full scale. 

These devices have been applied by Mr. 
Thring* in the iron and steel industry in 


studying open-hearth furnace and _blast- 
furnace problems. 
*G. Damkohler, in Euken & Jacob’s Der Chemie 


Ingenieur, 1937, Vol. ILI, Part I, 453/468. 

2M. W. Thring, “‘ Application of Similarity Principles 
to Thermal Transport Systems,”’ Nature, Feb. 1947, 159, 
oer 





Research on Synthetic Oils from Coal 


ESCRIBING research and development 
D work already being carried out by the 
Bureau of Mines and others in the produc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels, Mr. J. D. 
Doherty, assistant chief of the Office of Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
called for prompt erection of at least some 
commercial plants because ‘‘ synthetic 
liquid fuels are not going to do us very much 
good in an emergency if we have to start 
from scratch.’’ 

He was speaking at the 11th annual fuels 
conference of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
reers, held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, at which he outlined a programme 
for the production of 1 million barrels daily 
of synthetic oils from coal. 

Based on estimates of the Bureau of 
Mines, the programme calls for a total in- 
vestment of 8.7 billion dollars, including 
plants, mines and product pipe lines. The 
1. million barrels per day of oil from coal 
would consist of the following products: 


liquified propane and butane (LPG) 86,000 
barrels; high grade motor spirit 648,000 
barrels; diesel and furnace oil 266,000 


barrels. 

Even though geological estimates of coal 
reserves are constantly being revised, “ no 
reasonable revision could alter the conclu- 
sion that coal is our outstanding fuel reserve 
and that coal can furnish oil at present 
rates of consumption (2 million barrels per 
day) for centuries to come,’’ Mr. Doherty 
declared. ‘‘ Moreover, the day when syn- 
thetic oi! from coal will begin to supple- 


ment our petroleum supplies does not ap- 
pear to be far off.” 

Estimated liquid fuel resources of the 
U.S.A. are: coal and lignite 87 per cent or 
2600 billion barrels; oil shale 9 per cent or 
270 billion barrels; petroleum and natural 
gas liquids 2.9 per cent or 86 billion barrels; 
natural gas 1.6 per cent or 48 billion barrels. 

In general, the speaker said, the oil should 
be produced about equally by the gas syn- 
thesis or Fischer-Tropsch method, and by 
the coal hydrogenation process. The 
Bureau of Mines was promoting research 
and development work in both the _ princi- 
pal processes, in addition to the extensive 
work by the leading oil companies and 
others, particularly on gas synthesis. 

The New York correspondent of the 
Financial Times, in an article on November 
9, stated that a large number of pipe-lines, 
mostly out of Texas, will in a year or two be 
delivering to American industry and house- 
holders the heating equivalent of Britain’s 
coal production. Current deliveries run 
around 4,500,000 million cu. ft. a year, with 
an equivalent in thermal units of about 
170,000 million tons of coal. The _ recent 
growth in production of natural gas in the 
U.S.A. is stated to be the result chiefly of 
technological advances, mainly in drilling 
and in piping. Deep drilling to the depth 
of 15,000 to 19,000 ft. has resulted in the 
bringing in of a _ considerably higher 
proportion of gas wells, particularly in the 


Texas Gulf Coast area. Pipe-line laying 


has been advanced by new techniques of 
coupling, alloying of steel, and bulldozing 
and earth-moving, 
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STUDIES 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


IN RADIOACTIVITY 


053 


Background to Contemporary Chemical Uses 


N his lecture series on ‘* The Impact of 

Radioactivity on Inorganic Chemistry,’’* 
Prof. Eméleus continued with a discussion 
on ‘* The Experimental Study of Radio- 
active Substances.’’ He opened by demon- 
strating the yellow fluorescence in uranium 
giass and also the rapid discharge of an 
eiectroscope by a source of radiation, 

a-Rays. It was Rutherford who estab- 
lished the identity of a _ particles with 
helium. This he did by permitting them to 
pass through the glass wall into a 
vessel und, after various steps of purifica- 
tion, obtained the spectrum of He from the 
resultant gas. It is possible to count 
directly the number of particles by allow- 
ing them to pass through a s. tall hole on to 
a zine sulphide screen. : 

By multiplying up the number over the 
total surface area of the imaginary sphere 
surrounding the source at the distance of 
this aperture, the total number of particles 
is obtained. One a produces one He. 

The first studies of the particles were 
made in Wilson’s Cloud Chamber by 
observing the tracks of water produced 
along the trail of the particles in a super- 
saturated atmosphere. They are deflected 
in an electro-magnetic field and the ratio 

charge 
of ————— can be derived, 
mass 

The spread of ranges of the particles from 

various disintegrations has been investi- 


gated. Velocity falls continuously from the 
source but the ionisation effect is most 
intense towards the end of the track, which 
is usually 6 to 7 ems. long in air. All the 


ranges are below 9 ems, 


Photographic and Microscopic Records 


Tracks may be examined by incorpora- 


ting the source directly in photographic 
plates, but they are then shorter because 


the medium is denser. Hence microscopic 
examination is used. Fission fragments 
often collide with fresh nuclei in the emul- 
sion _ itself. B-particles are negatively 
charged, light, have a greater velocity and 
range than the a, and a more complicated 
velocity spectrum (i.e., distribution). 
Stopping power here, too, is. proportional 
to log. atomic number. 
In the Wilson chamber 


track there are 
more deviations and there is less ionisa- 
tion along the path. y-rays are electro- 





* A summary of the first of Prof. Eméleus’s lectures, 
given under the auspices of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association, appeared in our issue of October 23. 


magnetic in character, have no charge and 


are not deflected by an _ electromagnetic 
field. Wavelength ranges between 10°° and 


10°" cms. (i.e., from short x-rays to 10°*A). 
In the upper range wave-length is deter- 
mined by crystal diffraction methods. 

The positive electron—e+—is similar to 
the 8 rays in properties and in the tech- 
nique used for dealing with it—except that 
it is oppositely charged. When they meet 
they eliminate each other and penetrating 
y radiation is produced. 





Neutrons possess no charge and no 
ionising effect; they give no Wilson cham- 
ber track. Hence for their detection a 


secondary effect is needed. 
(a) measurement of the radioactivity 
induced in indium or gold foil, or (b 
detection of the a rays produced by permit- 
ting the neutrons to impinge on boron 


This may be 


7 
B— + n— = Li— + He— 
2 0 3 2 
Measurement of Half-Life 
Different methods have to be used to 
compute different values of the half-life 
period, 


1. For long periods, such as that of uranium, the number 
of particles emitted is directly counted in arbitrary 
units of time and quantity. 

2. For medium periods the activitv is measured at two 
different times and hence derives the rate of decay. 

3. For times less than 20 minutes, the procedure is as for 
2, but an allowance has to be made for the decay 
taking place during the period of measurement. 

4. For very short lives there are mechanical devices 

consisting of a disc with the sample (containing of 

course the *‘ parent ’’ atoms) rotating past a counter. 

The rate of revolution is varied and that corresponding 

to the maximum count gives the life of the short-lived 

element. 

Electronic methods also may be used for short lives. 

A circuit maybe triggered so that the time scale shows 

a peak when the atom is formed and a second when 

it is discharged. 

6. The Geiger-Nuttall relationship between log, range 

and log. decay constant may also be used. 


or 


Geiger-Muller counters are used for B 
and y rays. They consist of a metal tube 
with a wire running through the middle, 
filled commonly with argon at 10 cms. 
pressure and a trace of organic vapour, and 
fitted with a window. The metal case is 
earthed, ithe centre wire charged to 100-1500 
volts. An ionising particle causes multipli- 
cation of ions by acceleration and: collision 
and thus produces an amplified detectable 


impulse. ‘The pulse is self-limiting, due to 
the formation of a space-charge. Scaling 
counters are used which apply to: an 


electro-mechanical counter only one pulse 
in 10 or 100. 


a 
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a counters consist of an electrical con- 
denser of which the plates are charged at 
about 1000 v. potential difference, the 
specimen being positioned between the 
plates. Each particle gives a pulse which 
temporarily lowers the voltage. This effect 
is used for the detection. Thus the a 
counter uses the direct ionisation effect but 
the 8 one requires a multiplying effect. 
“* and S* require special B counters to 
register their very moderate radiation. 

Radioactive Tracers 

Tracers may be produced in the cyclo- 
tron or the pile. In the cyclotron, an ion 
is made to produce ions, perhaps hydrogen 
ions or deyterons, and these are accelerated 
to very high energies. On bombarding a 
target, a portion of this is transformed and 
the products may be investigated. 

In the pile, which consists of U™, U™ 
and pure graphite moderators, the U™ 
undergoes fission and _ yields neutrons. 
These, originally fast, are slowed down by 
graphite. Some produce fresh fissions, some 
are captured by U*** and produce Pu. 

For the production of tracers, samples 
are placed in graphite blocks and _ slid 
along channels into the pile. The products 
have to be handled by the technique of 
microchemistry and with great attention to 
health precautions, 

The unit of radiation is the Curie 
representing a activity equivalent to 1 gm. 
of pure radium or 3.7 x 10” particles per 
second. This is a large unit and the milli- 
and micro-curie are more usual. Work 
with tracers is usually in the micro-curie 
region and is quite safe. Above that, the 
milli-curie level requires some _ protective 
measures and checks on laboratories and 
personnel. At the curie level, the labora- 
tories are considered ‘‘ semi-hot’’ and are 
equipped with much special screening and 
special air ventilation with provision for 
purifying the air. 

Ionisation 


In the third lecture, concluding the series, 
Prof. Eméleus discussed two _ separate 
aspects of the subject of the effects of radio- 
activity in inorganic chemistry. 

For the reaction between hydrogen and 
chlorine the quantum yield if the reactants 
are illuminated is of the order of 105-10°. 
Radiations from radioactive sources also 
promote rapid combination with a high 
vield. The yieid is calculated as HCl pro- 
duced per ion pair. The same« kind of 
chain reaction is encountered; only the 
initial stage is different, being in the latter 
case an ionisation effect. Polymerisation 
may also be started by these radiations. 

Important practical consequences arise. 
In the isviation of plutonium and of other 
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radioactive products of the atomic pile, the 
radiations cause some decomposition in the 
reagents used, such as solvents. In_ the 
cooling water, moreover, dissolved air may 
yield oxides of nitrogen and nitric acid 
causing corrosion of the pipework The 
graphite itself expands due to a change in 
the lattice; this causes a _ progressive 
mechanical weakening of the pile. 

The question has been raised whether 
technical synthetic use may be made ip 
industry of these chemical effects Could, 
for instance, ammonia be synthesised sim. 
ply by passing its constituent gases through 
channels in the pile? Research is in pro. 
gress on these and other similar problems. 


Measuring Activity 


A concept much used in tracer work 13 
Specific Activity, t.e., the proportion of 


active atoms present, ——-— where A is thi 
A +A! 

number of active, A' the number of in. 
active atoms. Tracers are usually applied 
in very small quantities mixed with a large 
amount of inactive “‘ carrier’ since the 
means of detection are so delicate. In 
calculating the dosage for a particular in- 
vestigation, the probable final concentra- 
tion is estimated and from this the deci- 
sion is made on the initial dose. 

At the beginning of this type of work, 
Paneth used natural radioactive atoms as 
tracers, e.g., thorium C (an isotope of bis- 
muth) + magnesium. On dissolving the 
magnesium in the acid, the activity is found 
in the evolved gas. By this means it was 
possible to detect 10-'*© g, bismuth in 
investigations. In general, an important 
field of application of the technique is for 
the detection of small quantities. Thus 
Paneth used radon to detect leakage of air 
through gas masks. 

Radioactive tin has been used in study- 
ing metal transfer in bearings. Radio 
active mercury has been admixed for labora- 
tory determinations of mercury content. 

In surfaces coated with a thin gold glaze 
the gold has been determined by irradiation 
with slow neutrons under controlled condi- 
tions. The resultant activity is a measure 
of the gold content. 

The extreme sensitivity of detection of 
radiation has made the technique applica- 
ble to the determination of the solubility 
of ‘‘ insoluble ” substances and the vola- 
tility of the “ non-volatile.’’ Five hun- 
dred radioactive isotopes are now known. 
Most elements have several, nearly all have 
one. Some are more commonly used than 
others, particularly those with long half- 
lives. 

H* which is B active (32 years) and has 
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very soft radiation is much used. It is 
made in the cyclotron —Be® (d, 2a) H*— 
or in the pile—Li® (n, a) H’ 

A good deal comes off as gas, the rest 
remains in the target. It can be driven 
off, or made to react with oxygen in cop- 
per oxide, yielding water of composition 


H*DO. 
Phosphorus 


Phosphorus is of outstanding importance 
in biological work. Natural phosphorus is 
P*!; the most useful of the four radio-iso- 
topes is P** (14 days). There are five ways 
of making it. 

In the pile, it is 
G33 (n, Pp) P*-, 

The phosphorus may be precipitated as 
phosphate and supplied to users as phos- 
phorie acid. Studies carried out with this 
element have included some on its distribu- 
tion in rat incisor teeth and on the propor- 
tion of fertiliser chemicals actually taken 
up by plants. In general, distribution, ex- 
cretion and retention of phosphorus by 
various animal bodies (including human) 
have all been studied with the aid of P*. 


produced as CS, 


Carbon and Sulphur 
C™ (20 mins., B) and C™ (5000 years) 


are both active. The latter is made in the 

pile from caicium nitrate in aluminium 
cans—N™ (n, p) C™%. The carbon is iso- 

lated us barium carbonate and from this 

the organic compounds required are syn- 

thesised via reactions with CO 
Thus 


R.Mg.X + CO, 
Also 


Ba co, + Mg > 


* + 
Bal + CH, > 


2° 


+ R.COOH 


7 oe 
CH, CHO, ete. 
Or 


CO, + K + NH, >KCN > R.COOH. 


The rate of discharge of CO by human 
subjects who breathed first this gas then 
oxygen, has been studied with the aid of 
radioactive carbon. 

S*® (87 days) is produced in the pile from 
Ci*® and used in studies of the solubility of 
‘insoluble ’’ sulphates and of the equili- 
brium reached by the mixture S,Cl, + S. 
The fact that in mustard gas §&ystemic 
poisoning sulphur settles in the bone mar- 
row was also elucidated using S*®, 

in the production of radioactive iodine it 
was discovered that the energy supplied so 
greatly exceeds the bond strength that de- 
composition occurs—EtI (n, 7) I'*', 
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The iodine is present as free iodine, re- 
ducible to HI, from which it is precipitated 
as the silver salt. This is an automatic 
concentrating effect, since the organically 
combined iodine remains behind. Simi- 
larly on irradiating potasium permanganate, 
manganese dioxide is precipitated as MnO,,. 

Among other applications of the general 


principle the following have been  unote- 
worthy in differing spheres. The _ specific 


surface of a particulate sample of stron- 
tium sulphate solid was found, by the use 
of active strontium, to be about 30,000 
cm? / gm. 

Diffusion of gold at high temperatures 
was studied by the use of active gold (2.7 
days). : 

The isotope dilution method of analysis 
has been used with success, based on the 
addition of active isotope, thorough mixing, 
and determination of the proportion in a 
recovered small amount. 

Clinical use has been made of CO*® (7 
years) made in the pile. Its hard 6 and 
hard + radiations have been used in a simi- 
lar way to radium radiations. 

Radioactive isotopes are becoming more 
readily available and investigators who can 
state a case for the use of them can often 
obtain them from Harwell. The lecturer 
hoped that some of his audience would avail 
themselves of these new resources in the 
solution of their own problems, 





THORIUM IN NUCLEAR FISSION 


ROMPTED by an increasing number of 

inquiries peing received from individuals 
and small companies interested in monazite, 
the principai ore from which the element 
thorium is obtained, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington, D.C., has outlined 
the nature and extent of its present interest 
in thorium, 

While a strict control of export and a 
complete record of domestic movements of 
thorium-bearing materials, including mon- 
azite ore, 1s maintained by the commission, 
pursuant to the Atomie Energy Act of 1946, 
the usefulness of thorium and its principal 
source in nature, monazite ore, so far as the 
commission’s programme is concerned, is 
limited for the present to research. Accord- 
ingly, the only thorium the commission pur- 
chases is for experimental purposes, chiefly 
in the form of thorium salts, and the com- 
mission has no facilities for employing 120na- 
zite ore. 

Current demand for wmonazite ore 
arises principally from its established uses 
outside the atomic energy since it is the only 
commercial source of the element cerium and 
other rare earth materials which are essen- 
tial to many industries. 
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THE SAFETY ORGANISATION 
Establishing Effective Control in Chemical Works 


HE inost effective types of organisation 

and of persons for securing the reduction 
of health hazards in industrial chemical 
works was one of the subjects to which close 
study was given at the conference in Harro- 
gate organised by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents in collaboration 
with the Association of Britis: Chemical 
Manufacturers (THE CHEMICAL AGE, Novem- 
ber 6). ‘The statistical aspecis of safety 
campaigns were also dealt with at Jength. 


Central Control 


Mr. H. R. Payne, chairman of the Works 
Safety Committee of the ABCM, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Principles of Safety Organisa- 
tion,”’ said that in every works, however 
small, there was the obligation upon the 
mabagement to sponsor and organise efforts 
io reduce accidents to a minimum, i.e., that 
there should be some definite form of safety 
organisation. This need not be complex, 
nor, in smaller works, imply increased per- 
sonnel, 

The safety organisation, said Mr. Payne, 
should be centred in one person, who should 
be able to earn for himself a status which 
commanded confidence among all ranks. 


The function of the saiety officer, whether 


whole- or part-time, was advisory and not 
executive ; responsibility for safety could not 
be diverted from the works management. 

The building up of safety organisations 
must be done from experience of individual 
works, which must be based on the indivi 
dual characteristics of those works and the 
people of all ranks employed there. In 
one large group, for example, where some 
success had been achieved, there were 
about 12 main manufacturing divisions and 
more than 8&0 works, but there was no 
‘‘ standard ’’ form of safety organisation. 
Each division had a full-time safety officer 
and staff directly responsible to a division 
director—usually the production or techni 
eal director. 

Kach works had a form of safety organ- 
isation which it had built up to suit its own 
needs. There was a central safety office, 
directly responsible to the main board tech- 
nical director; its job was to co-ordinate, 
advise, stimulate and provide special ser- 
vices on request, 

Sources from which potential safety offi- 
cers might be drawn, continued Mr. Payne, 
needed also to be considered in the light of 
experience. In a chemical works, for ex 
ample, there was at first glance a case for 
appointing a chemist, and there wer? several 
good instances of this; but it should first 


be considered whether the man himself did 
not feel that ihe appointment was a serious 
interruption to his career, or whether the 
appointment had been made primarily for 
the reason that the man showed no sigs of 
making further progress in his chosen pro- 
fession, 

Another possibility, Mr. Payne said, was 
to regard safety as part of the functions of 
the personnel, labour or welfare depart 
ment, and excellent work had been done in 
this way, especially in the early stages of 
some successful safety organisations. ‘The 
consideration here should be as to whether 
or not the safety organisation was suffi. 
ciently closely in touch with actual! prob- 
lems of factory management and production. 

Still another alternative, the speaker said, 
was to regard the engineering department 
as providing a suitable home for the safety 
organisation. While there were successful 
examples, this form was not advised in the 
chemical industry, but it was obviously 
highly desirable that the safety organisation 
should have close and constant contact with 
the engineering department, 

A fourth course, which possessed advan 
tages in the case of a larger concern, was 
that the safety department should be a 
separate organisation responsible direct to a 
technical or production director, a works 
manager, or similar senior executive. 


The Safety Officer 

The status of a safety officer, this speaker 
said, particularly in works of 500 persons 
or more, was also important, The desir 
able standard was that the safety officer 
should be able to discuss works matters on 
level terms with the senior supervisors in 
the factory. This obviously could not hap 
pen when the appointment was regarded as 
a junior one or where a more appropriate 
designation might be ‘‘ safety inspector ”’ or 
‘ safety foreman.”’ 

It had been suggested that the aims of 
a safety organisation should include the 
following six conditions, and although they 
represented a high, if not ideal, standard, 
they provided targets for the whole of the 
personnel of the factory. 

(a) When hazards inherent in the work 
has been eliminated as far as possible by 
satisfactory plant design, and when proce 
dures have been devised to reduce to 4a 
minimuin hazards that cannot be thus elli- 
minated. 

(b) When the lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion and general environment of working 
places are completely adequate. 
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(c) When internal arrangements for the 
storage and handling of material are satis- 
factory aud housekeeping is of a high stan- 
dard, 

(1) When the supervisory siaff accepts 
responsibility for directing the work of acci- 
dent prevention and takes effective action 
to remove or remedy hazards as they appear. 

(e) When all employees have been pro 
perly instructed in safe working procedures 
and the use of personal protective measures. 

(f) When all machinery is_ effectively 
cuarded and when there is adequate equip- 
ment provided and properly maintained for 
all tasks that have to be done. 

Mr. Payne’s paper concluded with a cita- 
tion of the provisions of the International 
Labour Office’s draft model code of safety 
for factories, 


Methods of Classification 

‘* Accident Reeords’’ was the title of a 
paper by Mr. H. G, Winbolt, director of the 
Industrial Safety Division of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 
Mr, Winbolt said the safety officer was in 
the peculiar position of having to judge his 
progress, and to some extent even to plan 
his activities, by recording his failures. For 
this he used accident—or more correctly 
injury records, i.e., he recorded, classified 
and analysed data concerning injury-pro- 
ducing accidents. 

Mr. Winbolt then dealt with the various 
accident recording systems in common use 
in Great Britain. Those based on the pro- 
vision to the safety officer of early informa- 
tion of an accident should, he suggested, 
scrupulously avoid tempting amviuance 
staffs to give opinions on the nature of such 
accident or its “auses. 

He considered that the responsibility for 
accidents and their preventic; belonged io 
the production »ersonnel. The report form 
that would eventually provide full details 
of each accident should, therefore, be 
initiated by the operating department in 
which the accident happened and not by the 
safety or other functional department. 

Where a works had enouzh accidents in, 
say, a year (or any shorter period) to make 
tabulation useful, the speaker recomended 
classification by type of accident (or injury 
cause), and by nature and location of injury. 

As regards accident rates, went on Mr. 
Winbolt, formule recommended by _ the 
International Labour Office had been in use 
in Britain for over 20 years. ‘They obviated 
the hit-and-miss (and often misleading) com- 
parison of total accidents in one period with 
total accidents in another. Lost-time acci- 
dents, i.e., accidents causing loss of time 
(or transfer to alternative work), extending 
beyond the day or shift on which the acci- 
(lent happeued, were the basis here as in all 


C 
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other tabulations and forms in use, In 
addition, it was necessary to know the total 
man-hours worked (exposure to risk) and 
the total man-hours lost (or on alternative 


work) owing to lost-time accidents. There 
were two rates, as follows :— 
Frequency Lost-time accidents x 100,000 








rate — - — 
Man-hours worked 


Man-hours lost x 100,000 





Severity rate = 
Man-hours worked 

Details of the operation of this system, in- 

cluding the weighting of the severity rate 

for deaths and permanent disabilities, would 

be found in RoSPA’s ‘** Works Accident 

Statisties.’’ All that needed be said was :— 


(1) ‘That the frequency rate was the only 
reliable guide available to managements or 
safety officers about the progress of their 
safety work and about how their results 
compare with those of others, 

(2) The severity rate is interesting as 
giving information about the loss of produc- 
tion time, in relation to working time, but 
it is not directly controllable like the fre- 
quency vate. Severity is largely a matter of 
chance. 


First-aid room records were referred to by 
Mr. Winbolt, who said that although these 
were valnable the safety officer should be 
wary of making public statistics of them or 
of using them for routine investigations. To 
de this might lead, not to a reduction in the 
number of minor injuries, but to a lower- 
ing of the standard of reporting. This 
would be undesirable. 





BEILBY AWARDS 


ECOMMENDATIONS for instances of 

work of exceptional merit or investiga- 
tions in connection with fuel economy, 
chemical engineering, and metallurgy are 
requested for consideration for Sir George 
Beilby awards, 


The awards, from interest derived from 
the invested capital of the Sir George 
Beilby Memorial Fund, are made at inter- 
vals by the administrators representing the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and the Institute of 
Metals. ‘The awards are made _ primarily 
to encourage younger men who have done 
original work of merit over a period of 
years. 

Communications should be addressed io 
the Convener, Sir George Beilby Memorial 
Fund, Royal Institute of Chemistry, 30 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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DEPRECIATION AND MAINTENANCE-III 


Computation and Accounting for Chemical Plant 


by S. HOWARD WITHEY, 


HEN the residual value of a section 

of plant at the time of displacement is 
deducted from the original capital cost to 
arrive at the amount to be apportioned over 
the period of service life, it can usually be 
no more than a rough estimate; it may be 
so small that it might often be wiser to 
ignore residual value entirely when making 
the depreciation calculations. ‘This prob- 
ably explains why many chemical manufac- 
turers rely on the straightline method and 
prefer to show on each balance sheet the 
book value of the entire plant as at the 
commencement of the accounting period, 
after deducting a proportion of the first 
cost, and add to this figure the value of 
any additions made during the year. 


Computations of Value 


As, however, the highest .value which can 
be placed on chemical plant and engineer- 
ing equipment consists of the original in- 
voiced cost of acquisition plus the transport 
charges and any installation or foundation 
expenses, while the lowest value is the price 
which may be realised on the disposal of 
the material and parts (after allowing for 
the cost of dismantling), the computations 
must have some regard to the difference 
between these two extreme figures, 

There is, of course, a wide difference 
between a percentage deduction calculated 
oc the first capital cost of productive instal- 
lations and the same percentage deduction 
when applied to the diminishing book values. 
This difficulty is sometimes overcome after 
making a number of calculations before 
deciding on a particular rate, or by ascer- 
taining the amount which would be written 
off in a given period if the asset values are 
reduced at varying rates, and in this con- 
nection the following table gives the percen- 
tage of the original values which would be 
charged against the profits when equip- 
ment is subjected to annual deductions at 
rates varying from 6 to 10 per cent :— 
iene vee —s FOR CHEMICAL PLANT 

8 9 10 


Per 


Per Per Per Per 
Years Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
l 6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 
2 11.64 13.51 15.36 17.19 19.00 
3 16.94 19.56 22.13 24.64 27.10 
4 21.92 25.19 28.36 31.42 34.39 
5 26.61 30.43 34.09 37.59 40.95 
6 31.01 35.29 39.36 43.21 46.86 
7 35.15 39.84 44.21 48.32 52.17 
- ... 329.04 44.03 48.67 52.97 56.95 
9 .. 6&0 47.97 52.78 57.20 61.26 
10 . 46.14 51.61 56.56 61.06 65.13 
11 49.37 55.00 60.03 64.56 68.62 


F.Comm.A. 
12... 52.41 58.15 63.23 67.75 71.76 
13... ~=—55.26 61.08 66.17 70.6 74.58 
14... +~=57.95 63.80 68.87 73.29 77.12 
15 60.47 66.33 71.37 75.70 79.41 
16 62.84 68.69 73.66 77.88 81.47 
17 65.07 70.88 75.77 79.87 83.32 
18 67.16 72.92 77.70 81.68 84.99 
19 69.14 74.8) 79.48 83.33 86.49 
20 70.99 76.58 81.12 84.83 87.84 
21 72.75 78.22 82.63 86.20 89.06 
22 74.36 79.74 84.02 87.44 90.15 
23 75.90 81.16 85.30 88.57 91.14 
24 77.35 82.48 86.48 89.60 92.02 
25 78.71 83.71 87.56 90.53 92.82 


~— example, in a case where the cooling, 
condensing and _ concentrating plant for 
acids had a book value of £3000 and it was 
desired to write off depreciation in such a 
way that the debit balance of the asset 
account in five years’ time will be about 
£2300, the total amount to be charged 
against the periodical profits was £1600, or 
41 per cent of the opening book value, so 
that the annual rate of deduction was fixed 
at 10 per cent. 

Apart from the cost of repairs and re 
newals, a vital factor to be taken into con- 
sideration when computing the charges to 
be made against the profits is interest on 
capital, particularly when money is_ bor- 
rowed for the specific object of acquiring 
new or additional units of plant. It is 
true that the consent of the Treasury to 
liew issues of capital has to be obtained, 
and that industry is expected to limit the 
amount of capital expenditure as part of 
the effort to narrow the import-export gap, 
but it is also inevitable that very consider- 
able funds will have to be raised from time 
to time for plant replacement, modernisa- 
tion aud development, and to ignore the 
incidence of interest on capital would lead 
to a serious state of affairs, 


New Capital Issues 


When a business is expanded and mechan- 
ised with the aid of new issues of capital 
carrying interest at a fixed rate per cent 
per annum, the cost of acquiring and install- 
ing the plant is increased by the amount of 
such interest and it is advisable to make 
adequate provision for this in the deprecia- 
tion calculations, and also in production 
costs. If this is not done the engineering 
aud costing data would lose much of their 
value and. owing to faulty estimates and 
quotations, the margin of profit actually 
realised in the fulfilment of orders and con- 
tracts might prove to be insufficient. This 
in turn might easily cause a serious shortage 
of capital for essential re- equipment, and 
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the following example shows how the book 


values of plant can be 
creased by the addition 


systematically in- 
of interest at the 


appropriate rate in order that the total ex 
penditure may be allocated over a definite 
period in the form of equal annual instal- 


ments against profits, 


The directors of a company 
all-heat treatment work, 
standing mortgages or debentures, 


engaged in 
and with no out- 
obtained 


permission to issue cumulative preference 
shares carrying interest at 5 per cent and 
giving the holders the right not only to the 
fixed dividend of 5 per cent in any one year 


but also to any dividends which 
in arrear, such arrears 


may fall 
earried for- 


ward until paid off. The existing plant and 


vrofit-earning equipment 


Debit 

lst year 
To Capital cost . - 
» oO per cent. interest’ 


2nd yeur 
To Balance brought down 
» 9» per cent. interest 


3rd year 
To Balance brought down 
» 5 per cent. interest 


4th year 
To Balance brought down 
5 per cent. Interest 


bth year 
To Balance brought down 
» 9 per cent. Interest 


6th year 
To Balance brought down 
» 5 per cent. Interest 


7th year 
To Balance brought down 
5 per cent. Interest 


sth year 
To Balance brought down 
5 per cent. Interest 


Oth year 
To Balance brought down 
» 5 per cent. Interest 


10th year 
To Balance brought down 
» 5 per cent. Interest 


was re-allocated, 
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and it was decided that in future the cost 
and contract accounts should include inter- 
est on capital at the rate of 5 per cent and 
that the total burden (i.e., capital outlay 
plus interest) should be spread over a period 
of ten years. Part of the proceeds from 
the capital issue was expended on furnaces 
and tanks for which a new account was 
epened in the company’s private ledger with 
a debit entry of £15,000, this amount having 
been transferred from the ‘‘capital outlay” 
column of the purchases journal. 

The annual amount to be credited to the 
asset account was arrived at by multiply- 
ing the decimal .120504 by £15,000, giving 
£1942, and at the end of the period of ten 
years the account will show the following 
entries :— 














Furnaces and Tanks Credit 
3 £ 
15,000 By Depreciation written off ... ian wala 1,942 
750 , Balance carried down sad sia ... 13,808 
£15,750 £15,750 
13,808 By Depreciation written off ... i — 1,942 
690 , Balance carried down eae niin ... 12,556 
£14,498 £14,498 
12,556 By Depreciation written off ... si nal 1,942 
626 » Balance carried down ie ra - 11,240 
£13, 182 £13,182 
11,240 By Depreciation written off ... —_ wn 1,942 
562 .. Balance carried down seh Sand sin 9,860 
£11,802 £11,802 
9,860 By Depreciation written off ... _ wt 1,942 
493 ,, Balance carried down ints ive ‘ 8,411 
£10,353 £10,353 
8,411 By Depreciation written off ... ie wen 1,942 
420 , Balance carried down nie ve _ 6,889 
43,8: 31 £8, 831 
6,889 By Depreciation written off ... ve =r 1,942 
344 , Balance carried down - ut bes 5,291 
£7,233 £7, 233 
5,291 By Depreciation written off ... en wi 1,942 
264 ,. Balance carried down hen ers nad 3,61: 
$5, Bt 555 £5,555 
3,163 By Depreciation written off... se “ad 1,942 
180 ,» Balance carried down - or roe 1,851 
£3,793 ‘£3. 793 
1,851 By Depreciation written off ... — hed 1,942 
91 
£1,942 £1,942 
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Reference was then made to an annuity 
table in order to determine the precise 
amount to be written off each year and 
charged against the production operations 
after the interest has been added to the 
opening balance of the plant account each 
year. The following extract from this table 
gives the decimal part of £1 required to 
write off £1 over periods ranging from four 
to ten years, after charging interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent, 4 per cent, or 5 per cent : 


3 4 5 

Per Per Per 

Years Cent Cent Cent 
4 .269028 275490 282012 
5 .218354 24627 .230975 
6 .184597 190761 197017 
7 .160506 .166609 172819 
8 142456 148527 154721 
y .128433 .134493 .140690 
10 117230 123291 129504 


Interest Debited 


The amount of interest to be debited to 
the account is calculated on the balance 
brought forward as at the beginning of each 
year, and is usually shown to the nearest 
£1. It should be noted that while the 
figure of £1942 will be transferred each year 
from the furnaces and tanks account to the 
debit side of the depreciation account, 
making a total of £19,420 for the ten years, 
the sum of £4420 will be credited to profit 
and loss, made up as below :— 


£ 
Ist year ... see 750 
2nd year ... ik 690 
3rd year ... nee 626 
4th year... my 562 
5th year... ae 493 
6th year ... _ 420 
7th year... ~ 344 
Sth year ... eas 264 
9th year... sd 180 
10th year ... “es 91 
Interest ... £4,420 


In some cases, the annual interest items 
are credited to a reserve for plant replace- 
ment following a revaluation of the exist 
ing plant, and a number of definite advan- 
tages are associated with periodical revalua- 
ations of certain sections of chemical equip- 
ment on the part of experienced engineers 
or valuers of repute. The determination of 
independent asset values is nearly always 
satisfactory alike to the owners, directors, 
shareholders and auditors, while at the same 
time additional capital issues, whether of 
shares or debentures, are very materially 
assisted by the production of certificates of 
value signed by acknowledged experts. More- 
over, insurance claims and appeals against 
assessments are likely to meet with a greater 
measure of success, and income tax allow- 
ances are usually granted more readily, and 
as it would not be necessary to report on 
the value of specific assets and on the ade- 
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quacy or otherwise of the depreciation 
charged against revenue, both directors and 
managers are relieved from such responsi 
bility. 

Discrimination between capital and 
revenue expeiditure is simplified by bearin; 
in mind that the items appearing on thie 
debit side of any particular account must 
represent amounts which either will be re 
ceived back at some future date or will not 
be received; in the former case they should 
be treated as items of capital expenditure 
to be incorporated on the assets side of the 
balance sheet. The principles can be 
demoiustrated more specifically by referring 
to an actual case, 

Recently an old-established chemical 
engineering business was taken over by a 
firm of producers as a going concern, in 
cluding the works premises, machines, tools, 
and considerable stocks of materials and 
In the purchaser’s books, all these 
assets were treated as capital outlay and 
debited to appropriate accounts opened in 
the private ledger, and upon acquiring addi- 
tional machines and tools for special pur- 
poses the net cost prices were posted direct 
from the book of prime entry to the debit 
side of the respective asset accounts, 

At balancing time, the physical assets 
were subjected to a revaluation, the differ- 
ence between the new valuation figure and 
the book value being written off against 
profits. The payment made for the good- 
will of the business was regarded as a 
capital charge, but owing to the intangible 
nature of this asset it was decided to show 
on the balance sheet the original cost price 
and to deduct from this amount a propor- 
tion allocated towards extinguishing the 
item, this deduction being charged against 
curreit revenue. 


stores. 


Additional Works Premises 


The total cost of acquiring additional 
works premises was, of course, treated as a 
capital charge, as also were certain legal 
expenses which had been incurred in con- 
nection with the transfer of the property, 
and as it was found necessary to undertake 
certain repairs in order that the machines 
and plant should attain their true value for 
the work to ‘e performed, the fuli cost of 
these repairs was debited to the machines 
and plant account. 

All future repairs and maintenance 
charges, however, will be charged against 
revenue and included in the operating costs, 
except in those instances where expendi- 
ture has the effect of increasing the market 
value of the assets. Transport charges on 
new plant were debited to the private ledger 
accounts on the principle that such amounts 
had the effect of increasing the cost, and 
repairs to second-hand and _ reconditioned 
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equipment were capitalised, while ordinary 
maintenalice expenses were debited to profit 
and loss. As the extension of the works 
premises caused some of the firm’s own 
workpeople to be detailed to take part in 
the operations, the wages paid out to these 
men were dissected and suitable transfers 
made from the wages account to the build- 
Ings account, 

When computing and recording deprecia- 
tion, users of chemical plant should not be 
unduly influenced by the scale of wear and 
lear allowances granted by the Inland 
Revenue, as under the prevailing conditions 
these rates are mostly inadequate and make 
no cognisance of the steep rise in replace- 
ment costs. In any ease, the first cost of 
acquiring and installing profit-earning equip- 
ment must be regarded as the amount to be 


Goods Vehicles Restrictions 


‘‘ Driving Time ’’ Regulations 
Summarised 


HE Traders’ Road Transport Associa- 

tion has prepared a summary for the 
guidance of ** C’’ operators of the section 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, which limits 
the permitted ‘‘ driving time’”’ of drivers 
of goods motor vehicles. 

It is pointed out that ‘‘ driving time ”’ 
includes not only time occupied in actual 
driving, but aiso any ‘‘ other work in con- 
nection with a vehicle or the load carried 
thereby.” 

A goods vehicle must not be driven : (1) 
for any continuous period of more than 5} 
hours; or (2) for continuous periods amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than 11 hours 
in any period of 24 hours commencing at 
2 a.m.; cr (3) so that the driver has not 
at least 10 consecutive hours for rest 
in any period of 24 hours calculated from 
the commencement of a period of driving. 

A ‘“ coutinuous period ’’ covers any two 
or more periods of driving time _ unless 
separated vy an interval of not less than 
half-an-hour in which the driver is able to 
obtain rest and refreshment. This interval 
which must be taken after a ‘* continuous 
period of driving time ’”’ of 54 hours, may 
be taken on or near the vehicle provided 
that no work of any kind is done. 

Vhe period of 10 conseeutive hours for 
rest may be reduced to nine if in the next 
24-hour period the driver has at least 12 
consecutive hours’ rest. 

During the long period of rest, as above, 
which :ynust not be taken on the vehicle, the 
driver must be completely free of all duty 
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spread over the period of service or useful 
life, and even if the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties granted no ailowance for wear and tear 
this would still hold good. Unless the 
figures enumerated on balance sheets repre- 
sent something like prevailing values, diffi- 
culties of one kind or another are almost 
hound to arise in attempts to secure fair 
and equitable assessments, and as wear and 
tear allowances are subject to variation 
from time to time they are doubtless gov- 
erned, io some extent, by the decree to 
which the authorities are satisfied that suit 
able methods are in fact being adopted for 
previding for depreciation, whether the 
decline in value results from actual plysi- 
cal deterioration, obsolescence, effluxion of 
time or cther causes, 

(To be continued. Parts I and II of this article appeared on 

August 21 and Octcber 2) 





and of responsibility for the vehicle and 
its load. 

Under the section, a person wiji not be 
liable to be convicted of an offence by ex- 
ceeding the maximum permitted hours of 
driving if he can establish that the contra- 
vention was due to unavoidable delay in 
completion of the journey through cireum- 
stances which he could not reasonably fore- 
see, ; 

In such an event, it is highly important 
that the driver should immediately enter 
full details on his record sheet, as evidence 
The matter should also be reported as soon 
as possible to his employer, so that the 
facts can be recorded, 





RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


Hi importance of the relationship 

between research and production was 
stressed by Dr. C. J. T. Cronshaw, of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, in his address 
to the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society at the meeting held in the College 
of Technology recently. 

Of the development of research in I.C.I. 
the doctor said that production might be 
defined as a regulariy ‘“‘ repeated  experi- 
ment ’; such repetition, however, was of no 
use without improvement; in the long run 
the ability to continue selling being the test 
of productive efficiency, 

Research was an attitude of mind and 
should not be allowed to become the posses- 
sion of any one department. It was a con- 
tinuous function and should give an earning 
capacity much in excess of its own ex- 
penses to the industrial pattern of which it 
formed a part. 
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American Chemical Notebook 


From Our New York Correspondent 


HE announcement has recently been 
made by the Mellon Industrial Research 


Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, that 
work will commence immediately ou a 


$950,000 expansion programme tv include 
50 new research laboratories, bringing the 
number of laboratories at the Institute to 
175. At present 425 technicians are at work 
on about 80 diversified research projects at 
the Institute. Dr. William A, Hamer, assis- 
iant director of the Institute, said the new 
laboratories would support a relatively new 
aud rapidly growing physical chemistry 
division and would provide additional quar- 
ters for advanced research in pure and 
applied science, 


«l- «l- «lL- 
_ 
“7+ “ “> 


Operations started last week at the Victor 
Chemical Company’s new Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania, plant which will produce phos- 
phoric acid and other phosphorous com- 
pouids. The new unit, briaging to five the 
number of plants operated by the com- 
pany, is the second to be completed in the 
company’s postwar expansion programme, 
Elemental phosphorus, used at the new 
plant in the production of phosphoric acid 
and other phosphates, will be shipped from 
the company’s phosphorous producing plants 
at Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee, and Tarpon 
Springs, Florida. Additional capacity at 
the company’s Chicago Heights and Nash- 
ville plants will also soon be available. 


*K 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, New York, announced last week the 
beginning of the first large-scale production 
of acetophenone, formerly available only in 
smal] lots, it can now be furnished in tank 
car quantities at a new low price, company 
officials said. A good solvent for fats, 
resins, oils, dyestuffs, and gums, acetophe- 
none has a powerful but pleasant odour that 
inakes it vaiuable as an odour-masking agent 
in perfume compounding. Commercial 
availability of the product is expected to 
stimulate its application in many new fields. 
The combination of the benzene nucleus 
and the ketone suggests possibilities for its 
use as a raw material in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, rubber chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and insecticides, 


aS a 


In its recently issued report of operations 
to stockholders Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., 
board chairman. reports that production of 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., in 
the first nine months of this year “ reached 
the highest level for a comparable peace- 
time period in the company’s history.’’ 
Sales for the same period increased from 
£573,572,554 in 1947 to $708,698,371. Net 
income for the nine months, including 
$25 million dividend from the company’s in- 
vestment in the General Motors Corporation 
common stock, amounted to $101,570.845. 


a See 


The $310 million loan agreement, with 
Great Britain announced by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration and the [Ex- 
port Import Bank, will have a stimulating 
effect on purchases of industrial machinery 
and equipment and raw materials from the 
U.S.A.. Oil refining and coal mining equip. 
ment are included, but the principal item 
is machinery from Pittsburgh for the new 
steel plant at Margam, South Wales. 


* *K 

Output of primary aluminium in August 
in the U.S.A, totalled 54,953 short tons, an 
increase “f 4 per cent over the 52,957 tons 
produced in July, according to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. This was the 
highest figure since the record of 55,450 tons 
in May, 1948. Demand was, however, still 
far in excess of supply—exports of alloy 
iugot and slab were almost nil, and imports 
of pig and ingot continued at a high level. 
Imports of aluminium ingot increased from 
o886 short tons in July to 6951 tons, includ- 
ing increased quantities from the United 
Kingdom. 


The first published price list for the new 
Rosslyn metal, the cladmetal whick has a 
copper core bonded permanently to stainless 
steel surfaces, has just been issued by the 
American Cladmetals Company, Carnegic, 
’a., Which also announced that the metal is 
now being rolled in sheets of the standard 
widths, lengths, thicknesses and finishes used 
by manufacturers. The base prices apply to 
various grades and range from 78 cents to 
94 cents per lb. The metal, which can be 
drawn, stamped, bent, spun and _heat- 
treated to form various products, is being 
produced in a variety of work grades such as 
press work, deep drawing, spinning, welded 
structures and for special applications where 
metal is exposed to high working tempera- 
tures over B00°F., 
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Technical Publications 


HE difficulties of dealing with ‘* a com- 

modity that weighs nothing’’ are des- 
cribed in an article on the problems of 
transportiag liquid oxygen in the November 
issue (Volume 8, No, 6) of the “ Leyland 
Journal.’ The change-over from gaseous 
to liquid form of oxygen has brought about 
fundamental changes, a 6-ton lorry now 
being able to carry in liquid form 100,000 eu, 
ft. which would previously have required ai 
least 10 lorries. The modern containers on 
vehicles are circular and consist of a cop- 
per sphere, suspended by chains, in which 
the liquid is carried, covered by an outer 
casing with a dome-shaped top; magnesiulu 
is packed between the spheres as an insula- 
ting medium. On the British Oxygen Co.'s 
largest units, including Leyland Beaver 
12.BB tipper models, the container carries 
105,000 cu. ft. of oxygen and weighs approxi- 
inately four tons and its contents one ton. 


Coinciding with the announcement of the 
Government Bill for the construction of 
new trunk roads, a report on “ The 
Kconomics of Motorways’’ was_ issued 
recently by a joint committee of the 
British Road Federation, the Institute of 
Highway Engineers and the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, The 
committee claims that transport costs could 
be greatly reduced by construction of a 
system of motorways, which deserved to be 
given the highest priority, and deplores the 
lack of objectivity in the method of approach 
io road tatters in the past. The 
great discrepancy between the sums ex- 
pended on road construction and the huge 
total derived from motor taxation (which 
yielded £97 million in the year to March, 
1948) is one of the interesting items of 
‘ Basic Road Statisties’’ for 1948 just 
issued by the British Road Federation, This 
represents the most comprehensive sum- 
mary available of basic facts about this 
country’s roads and road transport, 


A new type starter that is available for 
delivery ex-stock is the subject of leaflet No. 
598 issued by Brookhirst Switchgear, Ltd., 
Chester. The type YH contactor-break star- 
delta starter is for motors up to 20 h.p. at 
400/440 volts, is designed for squirrel-cage 
motors and complies with B.S.S. 587. Prices 
ure reasonable but are magnified by purchase 
tax of 100 per cent. 














Thermostatic Bath No. 14026 by A. 

Gallenkamp & Co., Ltd., London, 

claimed to be silent in operation and 

giving efficient stirring. The all-glass 

container ensures good visibility anu the 

rim is protected by rubber to eliminate 
the possibility of leakage 


A new drying plant, primarily intended 
for horticultural crops, but capable of 
handling a variety of materials, has been 
produced by Bamag, Ltd., London. Des- 
cribed in the company’s Bulletin No. D31, 
the Bamag spiral flotation drier operates on 
a pheumatie priaciple. The material is 
subjected to a two-stage drying process, first 
at a very high and then a moderate tem- 
perature, which avoids overheating. The 
plant has been found suitable for industrial 
residues of all kinds, including finely divided 
materials of high moisture content. 


* *K * 

The October, 1948, issue of the journal of 
instrument engineering, Technique, pub- 
lished by Muirhead & Co., Ltd., Becken- 
ham, Kent, is devoted to two articles. The 
first, by C. G. Garton, deseribes a Variable 
Air Capacitor of Zero Loss Angle. There are 
two photographs showing a general exterior 
view, and a _ sectional view with box and 
screens cut away to reveal the interior of 
the Muirhead Type D-14 precision capacitor. 
In the second article W. C, Lister deals in 
general with the principles of screening in 
alternating-current measurements under the 
title ‘‘ Screens and Guard Rings in Eleciri- 
cal Measurements,’’ part 2. 
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Men of Stress. By Harley Williams. 
London: Jonathan Cape III + 369. 15s. 

‘* Out of perpetual self-conflict man builds 
his outer world in his own image."’ In this 
conclusion, with which few will quarrel, the 
author seeks to explain his theory of the 
forces which combine to producc those dyna- 
mic creatures whose mastery of the physical 


parts of our environment lave prought to 
life industrial ** empires ’’ and the like. The 
further development of this ticory, well 


expounded though it is, 1s not overwhelmingly 
convincing; but, as the rebutting evidence 
has no better claim to acceptance, the 
author’s belief serves very well to introduce 
and associate three deeply interesting short 
biographies—of Andrew Carnegie, Lord 
Leverhulme and Woodrow Wilson. The man 
most nearly associated with the things we 
know was William Hesketh Lever, the Bootle 
scap salesman who transformed the econo 
mies of the soap industry—originally, we ar 
iold, by the judicious use of citronella oil— 
and thereby laid the foundations of the 
greatest aggregation of vegetable oil interests 
ever known. He performed apparent miracles 
in fields in which he was certainly no expert, 
as for example his conquest of the valley of 


the Congo to wrest from it great tonnages of 


palm kernels; and in that respect he and his 
two companions in this book defy all the 
simple, rational explanations. He had a 
daemon, as they did. Most will be content 
to have that mystic force undefined, finding 
sufficiently engrossing the picture here pre- 
sented of an ‘* ordinary *’ man who changed 
his whole life and environment and _ those 
of many thousands of others ‘*. . . all in 
the wav of business.’’ 


Spectroscopy and Combustion Theory. By 
A. G. Gaydon. 2nd Edition. London: 
Chapman and Hall. Pp. xu + 242. 25s. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 
i942 (Tue Cuemicat Ace, 1942, 47, 156) and 
the fact that a new edition is now called for 
is an indication both of a general interest 
in combustion and of the value of Dr. 


Gaydon’s introduction to the subject. Since 
the appearance of the previous edition, the 
bulk of published research on the spectros- 
copic investigation of flames has not been 
very great—although there are over 300 
references in the new edition as against 258 
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in the first, only a couple of dozen of these 
coucern work published since 1942. How- 


ever, the advances have been sufficient to 
justify an increase of 50 pages. One com- 
pletely new chapter, dealing with con- 
tinuous spectra and the role of atomic 
oxygen in combustion, has been inserted. 


Other shorter interesting new sections deal 
with topics such as carbon formation in 
flames, flames containing oxides of sulphur; 
and portions of the chapter dealing with 
flame temperature constitute new contribu- 
tions. The number of plates has been in- 
creased from two to four, and a useful addi- 
tion is a separate brief description of each of 
the plates, apart from references to them in 
the text. It is perhaps unfortunate, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of the detail 
appearing in the reproductions of the spectra 
in the first edition has been lost in the pre- 
paration of the new blocks. 
which lists a number of the more important 


band spectra, has been considerably ex- 
tended. 

The remarks made in the review of the 
first edition, concerning the readability of 


this book, still hold good. Those chemists 
unfamiliar with the field, and wishing for a 
simple, straightforward and descriptive in- 
troduction to it will find Dr. Gaydon’s book 
excellent. The new edition brings home 
strongly—indeed the more strongly on com- 
parison with the first—just how much of this 
field still awaits investigation. Finally (and 
this must not be interpreted as adverse com- 
ment on either author or publisher, both of 
whom have done their jobs well) it is a 
regrettable reflection on present-day trends 
that an increase in size by approximately one 
quarter hag resulted in an increase in price 
by three-sevenths of the original figure of 
seventeen and sixpence. 





Textile Institute's 3779 Members 


The Textile Institute has now issued the 
first post-war list of its members, incorpor 
ated in the first issue of the ‘‘ Year Book of 
the Textile Institute.”’ The last members’ 
list was issued in 1938, and ineorporated 
1600 names. The current issue gives the 
names of 3779 members, and since its was 
compiled, a further 500 new members have 
joined, 


The appendix, : 
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Home llews Flems 


Fire at Soap Works.—Damage 
at £60,000 was caused by 2 fire at a soap 
works in Preston last week. The blaze was 
fed by glycerine, oils and fat, but a storage 


estimated 





yard containing tanks of palm oil was saved. 


Film on Ink Production.—Dr. F. A. Askew, 
chief research chemist of Coates Brothers 
Ink, Ltd., has been touring Scottish centres 
to show a sound film in colour on modern 
printing ink production and give a talk on 
‘ Recent Developments in Printing Ink.’’ 


Torch Battery Prices Increased.—The 


Board of Trade has revised maximum prices 


for home-produced’ electric torch dry 
batteries from November 22. Large unit 
‘eell batteries, standard flat batteries and 


large twin-cell cycle lamp batteries will be 


increased by 4d. to 14d. 


| 
| 


Highest Weekly Coal Output.—Production 
of deep-mined coal in Britain last week was 
the highest this vear, although still nearly 
300,000 tons short of the weekly average 
stated to be necessary to reach the 1948 
target of 200 million tons. Comparative total 
figures are: Last week, 4,253,300 tons (deep- 
mined 4,052,000 tons, opencast 201,300 tons). 
Previous week: 4,245,800 tons (deep-mined 
1,040,400 tons, epencast 205,400 tons). 


Modern Heating Methods.—Coalite and 
Chemical Products, Ltd., staged an _ exhibi- 
tion of modern heating methods in the Co- 
operative Hall, Colchester, Essex, on Novem- 
ber 2 and 3. The show was officially opened 
by Capt. G. E. McCreery Kemball, local fuel 
overseer. Lectures on ‘‘ Better Heating in the 
Home *’ were given by Mr. A. C. Hazell, 
member of the Institute of Fuel, and a well- 
known writer, lecturer and broadcaster on the 
coal industry. 


Atmospheric Pollution.—The 


proposal is 


put forward in a letter to The Times by 
W. G. V. Balchin, King’s College, Strand, 


London, W.C.2, that to prevent a repetition 
in this country of the asphyxiating conditions 
which are thought to have caused the death 
of 18 people in Donora, Pennsylvania, 
recently, dangerous emissions from iron, steel 
and chemical factories in certain localities 
should not be permitted when inversion of 
atmospheric temperature at low level pre- 
vails. This condition, which is said to exist 
in one night in three, causes a_ horizontal 
dispersion of fume and smoke in a warm zone 
at relatively low level. 


D 


BCPM New Address.—The British Chemi- 
cal Plant Manufacturers’ Association is 
changing its address as from Monday, 
November 15, to 14 Suffolk Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: WHItehall 0766.) 


New Northern Office.—Silentbloc, Ltd., 
and its subsidiary company, the Andre Rubber 
Co., Ltd., have recently opened northern 
headquarters at 11 Cloth Hall Street, 
Huddersfield, under the management of Mr. 
H. Clements assisted by Mr. K. Walker. The 
telephone number is: Huddersfield 5491. 


Fell into Chromic Acid.—Mr. Malvern 
Davis, 34, employee at the Forber Metal 
Works, Willow Lane, Mitcham, last week, 
fell head-first into a tank of chromic acid, 
which was at a temperature of 102° F. He 
was taken to hospital, where he died from 
his injuries ‘ 
4 

Tung Oil.—A question in ‘Parliament 
addressed to the President of the Board of 
Trade elicited from Mr. Bottomley the reply 
that final figures were not yet available, but 
it was estimated that from the date when 
public purchase started until July, 1947, the 
average cost of tung oil ex-warehouse was 
about £246 per ton. 


No Help for Industrial Housing.—The 
Morecambe Corporation has replied in the 
negative to an application by the general 
manager of the Shell Refining Company's 
Heysham plant asking if the corporation, 
could provide suitable sites for the erection 
of aluminium prefabricated houses, which 
the company was willing to provide, for its 


‘‘ key ’’ personnel, About a month ago the 
Shell company asked if the Morecambe 
authorities could provide a number of 
council houses for certain employees and 


this request was also refused. 


New NHS Formulary.—The forthcoming 
publication of a new formulary for doctors 
and chemists to use in the National Health 


Service was announced by Mr. Hugh 
Linstead, M.P., secretary of the Pharma- 


ceutical Society of Great Britain at a meet- 
ing of its South-West Metropolitan branch. 
He said the formulary had been prepared 
by a joint committee of the society and the 
British Medical Association and would be 
submitted by it to the Ministry for official 
adcption. It did not provide for cheap 
medicine but for good medicine. 
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Next Week’s Events 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
The Chemical Society. 


Chemical Laboratory, South Parks Road, 
8.15 p.m. Alembic club lecture. Dr. J. 8. 
Anderson: ‘‘ The Chemistry of  Semi- 
conducting Solids.”” Sourn Wares, Swan- 
sea: University College, 6 p.m. R. P. Bell: 

The Structure of the Boron Hydrides and 
Similar Compounds.”’ 

Electrodepositors’ Technical Society. Nor- 
thampton Polytechnic, London, K,.C.1. 
Annual general meeting. Discussion : 
‘* Nickel and Chromium Plating,’’ introduced 
by Norman Christie (Birmingham). 

Manchester Federation of Scientific 
Societies. College of Technology, Man- 
chester, 5.30 p.m. Wilde Memorial Lecture. 
Prof. Li. Rosenfeld: ** Conceptions of Force 
in Physics.’’ 


Oxrorp: Physica! 


TORSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. 21 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1, 5.15 p.m. 
First of four lectures by 8S. F. Birch: 
‘“ Recent Advances in the Chemistry of 
Hydrocarbons.”’ 

Institute of Metals. Metallurgical Club, 
West Street, Sheffield, 6.15 p.m. Dr. E. 
Orowan: * Plastic Working of Metals.”’ 

Society of Chemical “Hs 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, St. 
James’s Park, London, §.W.i, 5.30 p.m. 
Second of the Baekeland Memorial Lectures. 
Prof. James Kendall: ‘*‘ Leo Hendrik 


Baekeland—and the Development of Phenolic 
Plastic Tig 


Institution 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

Royal Institute of Chemistry (London and 
South-eastern Counties Section). Film 
House, 142 Wardour Street, 6.15 p.m. 
Annual general meeting. Film: ‘** Atomic 
Physics.”’ 

Manchester Metallurgical Society. [En- 
ginecrs’ Club, 6.30 p.m. J. §. Blair: 
‘ Manufacture of Steel Tubes.”’ 

Institute of Fuel. 
Ss. N. Duguid: 
Efficiency.” 

Society of Chemical Industry (Liverpool 
and North-western Area). Thornton, 6 p.m. 
H. F’. Kenyon, 5. G. Daniel and T. b. Lane: 
‘ Scuffing and Wear—Recently Developed 
Methods.’’ 

Institution of the 
College of Technology, Leicester, 7 p.m. 
Discussion. B. J. A. Martin: “* Testing in 
the Rubber Industry.’’ 


Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 
“The Fight for Fuel 


Rubber Industry. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

Royal Institution. 21 Albemarle Street. 
London, W.1, 5.15 p.m. First of three 
lectures by Prof, E. K. Rideal: *‘ Selected 


Topics in Colloids—I.’’ 


The Royal Society. Burlington House, 
London, W.1, 4.30 p.m. Special general 
meeting (annual report of council). 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association. 
Roval Society of Tropica! Medicine, 26 Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, 7 p.m. G. N. 
Hillier: ** Pumps and Pumping.” 

Institute of Welding (North London 
Branch). Polytechnic, Regent Street, W.1. 
QO. Bondy: ‘* Welding in Constructional! 
Engineering.’ 

The Chemical Society. HKpinsurncu: North 
British Station Hotel, 7.30 p.m. Dr. R. P. 
Linstead: ** The Chemical Research Labora- 
tory, Teddington.’’ Hui: Science lecture 
theatre. University College, 6 p.m. Prof. 
H. J. Eméleus: ‘* The Preparation and Use 
of Radioactive Isotopes.”’ NOTTINGHAM : 
University, 6.30 p.m. Prof. M. G. Evans: 

The Mechanism of Free Radical Reactions 
Invelved in Polymerisation.’” SHEFFIELD: 
University, 5.30 p.m. Prof. E. D. Hughes: 

‘ A Theory of Organic Reactions.’ SouTHu 
WALES, Cardiff: University College, 7 p.m. 
Prof. Wilson Baker: ‘* The Chemistry of 
Penicillin.”’ 

Institution of Chemical Engineers. Bir- 
mingham, University, 4.30 p.m. Prof, F. H. 
Garner: ‘‘ Extractive Distillation.”’ 

Textile Institute. Mancnester, 7.15. W. 
Howarth : ‘Aspects of Management.”’ 


Betrast: Queen’s University, 7.30 p.m. Dr. 
R. H. Sloane: ** The Electron Microscope.’’ 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Royal Institute of Chemistry (London and 
South-eastern Counties Section). Geological 
Society, Burlington House, London, W.1, 
6 p.m. Prof. J. C. Earl: Streattield Lecture. 


The Chemical Society. Giascow: Univer- 
sity, 7.15 p.m. Tilden Lecture. Prof. 
C. E. H. Bawn: ‘‘ The Reactivity of Free 
Radicals.’’ Sournamptron: G. N. Osborn: 


‘ Recent Advances in the use of Organic 
Reagents in Analysis.”’ 

Royal Institution. 21 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1, 9 p.m. Prof. F. E. Simon: 
‘Power Sources and Power Utilisation.”’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry). Jewry Sireet, Aldgate, 
K.C.3. §. Baker: ‘* Copper and its Alloys.’ 

Institution of Chemical Engineers. Bir- 
mingham, University, 4.30 p.m. Prof. F. H. 
Garner: ‘‘ Extractive Distillation.”’ 
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Overteas Tlws lems 


Kenya Pyrethrum for America.—An agree- 
ment has been reached with the U.S.A. to 
dispose of the small unsold balance of this 
year's crop and a substantial part of next 
year’s at 20 per cent increase on the present 
price. Pyrethrum insecticide is increasingly 
in demand in America. 


Atomic Energy Decision.—The resolution 
inspired by Canada on atomic energy was 
last week approved by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. The resolution asked 
the five great powers and Canada to continue 
consultations to try to find agreement on 
international control of atomic energy and 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 


Giant Coal-Mining Machine in U.S.A.—A 
giant mechanical ‘* mole’’ recently  de- 
monstrated at New Lexington, Qhio, 
U.S.A., is claimed to be capable of producing 
(in American mining conditions) up to 100 
tons of coal a day, and to do the work of 
three other machines and 12 miners. It com- 
bines the work of cutting, drilling and load- 
ing and is equipped with automatic spravs to 
settle dust, 


Eliminating Fluorine Gas.—Plans for the 
construction of a washing unit to eliminate 
fluorine gas present in smoke emitted from 
the Monsanto Chemical Company  phos- 
phorus plant at Monsanto, Tenn., have been 
outlined by Mr. Edward J. Bock, the com- 
pany’s plant manager. By treatment in 
scrubbing towers the gases from the sinter- 
ing plant will be freed from fluorine, which 
process will neutralise. The project, in- 
cluding research, will cost about $750,000. 


University’s New Laboratories.—Tiie presi- 
dent of University College, Dublin, Mr. 
Michael Tierney, recently opened at the 
college a new laboratory of chemical tech- 
nology. Prof. T. S. Wheeler explained at 
the opening ceremony that the laboratory 
would be known as the ‘‘ Nolan ’’ laboratory 
in remembrance of the late Prof. T. J. Nolan, 
whose untimely death had prevented him 
putting into operation plans..he had formu. 
lated for the teaching of chemical technology 
in the college. Mr. Tierney also opened a 
laboratory for final years’ honours chemistry, 
which will be known as the ‘“ Ryan’ 
laboratory in remembrance of the late Prof. 
Hugh Ryan, the first Professor of Chemistry 
in University College, Dublin. 


Saudi-Arabian Oil Rights.—Reports from 
the U.S. state that the American Indepen- 
dent Oil Company has taken over the oil 
rights in the Saudi-Arabia-Kuwait neutral 
zone. The area covers some 2000 square 
miles and is_ believed to have rich oil 
potentialities. 


New Swedish Phosphate Plant.—More 
than 25 per cent of Sweden’s requirements of 
phosphates for fertiliser are expected to be 
supplied by the new plant of A. B. Forenade 
Fosfatfabriker, |Norrképing. Production, 
which started last month, will ultimately 
concentrate on granulated phosphate. 


Anglo-French Oil Agreement.—U'nder the 
terms of a recent agreement within the limits 
of the intra-EKuropean payments of the 
OEEKEC, France is to obtain for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, 2.5 million tons of crude 
oil from the Middle East, the sterling for 
payment being advanced by Britain. In 
return, French refineries undertake to refine 
for Britain 1.5 m. tons of oil supplied by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 


C.I.L. Spends $24 Million.—R. W. 
Sharwood, vice-president and treasurer of 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., states that total 
expenditure on plant extensions and = im- 
provements between 1939 and 1947 inciusive 
was about $24 million. During 1947 the 
company started work on extension of the 
cellophane plant, estimated to cost $4 
million, and of the nylon plant, estimated to 
cost about $600,000. Other important pro- 
jects undertaken during the period: the 
naint plants at Montreal and Toronto, $2.3 
million, and the sulphuric acid _ plant, 
Hamilton, Ontario, over $1 million. : 


Network Analyser for India.—Reflecting 
the acceleration of industrial development in 
India, an a.c, network analyser, for instal- 
lation at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, India, is now under construction 
at the U.S. General Electric Company’s 
Philadelphia works. The instrument will be 
installed early next year in a new high 
voltage laboratory, to be one of the most 
modern in Asia, and which will be part of 
India’s engineering training programme. 
Among the instrument’s many uses will 
include problems associated with the flow of 
liquid through a network of pipes, stress 
analysis, and vibration in machinery. 
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Personal 


At ihe recent annual general meeting of 


the Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. KE. P. HUDSON, assistant managing 
director cf Seottish Agricultural lidus- 
tries, Ltd., was elected president, and Mr. 
J. K. CHurcu, of Sheppy Glue & Chemi- 
cal Works, Ltd., was elected vice-president. 
At the first annual general meeting of the 
Superphosphace Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tino, Mr. W. G. T. PACKARD, vice-chairman 
of Fisoas, Ltd., was re-elected chairman, 
and Mr. D. H. Rep, of the West Norfolk 
Farmers’ Manure & Chemical Co-operative 
Co., Ltd.. was re-elected vice-chairman. 


Two young American chemical engineers 
received nationai recognition this week. 
They are Dr. J. EDWARD VIVIAN, associate 
professor of chemical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. Roy FP. Wuir- 
NEY, research associate at the Institute of 
-aper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., who 
have won the junior award of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers for their 
work on the absorption of chlorine in 
water. 


Dr. D. 'T. A TOWNEND, who has been in- 
stalled as president of the Institute of 
Fuel, was a_ collaborator with PROF. 
W. A. Bone (Melchett Medallist of the Insti- 
tute, 1932) in research on gaseous combus- 
tion at high pressures. In May, 1946, he 
was appointed director of the British Coal 
Utilisation Research Association and be- 
came director general in 1947, a post which 
he now holds, 


PROFESSOR JOHN READ last month cele- 
brated his silver jubilee as professor of 
chemistry at the University of St, Andrews 
to which he came in 1923 from the chair 
of organic chemistry at Sydney University. 
A dinner to mark the occasion was given 
by members of the Chemical Society at 
which the president, Mr. A, R. Battersby, 
presided. 


Appointed scientific liaison officer for Cen- 
tral Airica in the United Kingdom, Mr. 
R. McCuHeery has lately set up an establish- 
ment in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations Scientific Offices, Africa House, 
Kingsway, London. 


Mr. WILLIAM MARTIN, manager ef ihe 
Dundyvan Iron and Steel Works. Clare- 
mont, Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, left £51,778. 


The Archbishop of York (Dr. C. F. 
GARBETT) visited Port Sunlight last week, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Liverpoo! 
(Dr. CLIFFORD MARTIN) and the Bishop of 
Chester (Dr. D. H. Crick). They were 
welcomed by Lord Leverhulme and toured 
the Lever Bros. factory and the village. 


Mr. T. MERVYN JONES, town-clerk of 
Newport (Mon.), has been appointed Gas 
Council chairman of Wales at a salary of 
£4500, with £500 a year expenses. He is one 
of the 12 chairmen of Area Gas Boards 
whose names have been announced by the 
Minister of Fuel. 


Sir ROBERT ROBINSON, president of the 
Royal Society, and Mr. W. L. 'TREGONING, 
industrial adviser to the Finance Corporation 
for Industry, Ltd., have joined the board 
of Petrochemicals, Ltd. SIR ROBERT ROBIN- 
SON has also joined the board of the asso- 
ciated company, Petrocarbon, Ltd. 


M. HENRI VANDECAPELLE, director’ of 
l‘Institut National de Verre, Charleroi, 
Belgium, receutly visited the Triplex Safety 
Glass factory at King’s Norton, Birming- 
ham. He also studied production of chemi- 
cal and other glass apparatus at the factory 
of the firm’s subsidiary company, Quickfit 
& Quartz, Lid. 


Mr. W. M. V. ASH, until recently general 
manager of the United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad, Ltd., this month succeeds MR. 
P. M. FOWLIE as president of the Shell 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Mr. Fowlie is 
joming the Shell group in London. 


Mr. Fk. J. Cuay, of F. J. Clay & Son, 
Ltd., was re-elected president, and Mr. 
L. DD, Mack, of International Toxin Pro 
ducts, Ltd., was re-elected vice-president at 
the recent annual general meeting of the 
Horticultural Fertilisers’ Association. 


Mr. F. HERON ROGERS and Mr. D. G. 
RANDALL have entered into partnership as 
consulting engineers at Budge House, 181 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


; _ D. Rosinson has been appoin- 
ted chemist, Department of Science and 
Agriculture, Barbados. 


Dr, Paut MOoLtwer, of Basle, is to be 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 
recognition of his discovery of the insectici- 


dal effect of DDT. 
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The Nobel Awards 


Recognition in Physics and Chemistry 
HE Royal Swedish Academy of Science 
on November 4 awarded the Nobei prize 

for chemistry to PRoF, ARNE TISELIUS, of 

Upsala University, Sweden. The prize for 





Prof. Arne Tiselius 


physics was awarded to Pror P M. §&. 
BLACKETT, of Manchester University. 

Prof. Tiselius’s prize is in recognition of 
his electroforetic and absorption analytical 
work, aud especially of his discoveries of the 
nature of serum proteins. He was granted 
the personal status of professor and emolu- 
ments to enable him to continue research {oo 
specialised to justify the foundation of a 
chair. He was made a member of the New 
York Academy of Science in 1943. 

The award to Prof. Blackett is in acknow- 
ledgment «f his development of the Wilson 
cloud chamber method of tracing the tracks 
of swift atomic particles and of his dis- 
coveries in nuclear physics. He has been 
Langworthy Professor of Physics at Man- 
chester University since 1937. He was a 
member of the Government’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and is the author 
of the recently published work ‘* Military 
and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy.” 


Former Shell Chairman 


The death was reported at his home near 
Banbury on Monday of Viscount Bearsted, 
who was chairman until 1946 of the Shell 
Transport & Trading Company, an office in 
which he sueceeded his father in 1921, Aged 
66, Lord Bearsted had a distinguished career 
in industry, finance and public affairs and 
filled many publie offices in the City of 
London. He served with distinction in the 
1914-18 war and was awarded the Military 
Cross, 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Linseed—Potash—Iron and Steel 


Linseed.—In reply to a question by Mr. 
Turton, Mr, Strachey (Minister of Food) said 
the Government had just bought 20,000 tons, 
with a possibility of a further 10,000 tons, 
oi linseed from Uruguay. Shipment was to 
be made before December 381. Sir Frank 
Sanderson asked, in view of the consider- 
able reduction in the price of cereals in 
America and other parts of the world, and 
the likelihood that oil seed prices would also 
be reduced, if the Minister would give an 
assurance that he would not enter into any 
long-term contracts without a break clause. 
Mr. Strachey said he could not give a sweep- 
ing assurance of that kind, but these con- 
siderations would be taken into full account 
in any short- or long-term purchases that 
the Government made. Sir Waldron 
Smithers asked the Minister if it would not 
be much better for the consumer if the 
Minister would stop bulk purchasing and 
State trading and allow Mineing Lane and 
the Baltic Exchange to get on with the job 
iu healthy competition—to which Mr. 
Strachey replied in the negative. In reply 
to a question by Mr. Erroll, the Minister 
said he understood that the International 
Kmergency Food Council had _ already 
announced that linseed and linseed oil were 
freed from allocation. 

Potash. A question by Brigadier 
Medlicott addressed to the Minister’ of 
Agriculture brought the reply from Mr. G. 
Brown that all Britain’s potash came from 
abroad, but, provided that iniports arrived 
as arranged, there should be sufficient to 
meet farmers’ requirements for the 1949 
season. Asked by Mr. Peter Roberts if the 
Minister was not aware that a large amount 
of potash was available in Germany, Mr. 
Brown said he understood that only a small 
amount was available in the bizone, and that 
wis what Britain was, in fact, getting. 

Iron and Steel Companies (Overseas Sub- 
sidiaries).—In reply to a question by Mr. 
Kirroll. Mr. G. RR. Strauss (Minister of 
Supply) said he would cireulate in the 
official report the names of the following 
companies which, according to his present 
information, had wholly-owned overseas sub- 
sidiaries: Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd.; 
Hadfields, Ltd.; John Lysaght, Ltd.; John 
Summers & Sons, Ltd.; Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, Ltd.; Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd.; the 
Millom & Askam Hermatite Iron Co., Ltd. 








Mr. JOHN HAMER, who died suddenly on 
November 6, was a director of the Strawson 
Chemieal Co., Ltd., London, mannfacturers 
of insecticides, fungicides and _ allied 
chemicals, and of several other companies. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

* (Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shail be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
Gase the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

AcreTeX, LTpD., Newcastle-on-Tyne. (M.., 
13/11/48.) September 28, series of L1000 
debentures, present issue £800; general 
charge. 

CROWN CORN OIL CAKE & CHEMICAL 
Manure Co., Lr (formerly CROWN CORN 
KEED CAKE & CHEMICAL MANURE Co., L2D.), 
Hull. (M., i3/11/48.) September 29, mort- 
gage, to Midland Bank, Ltd., securing all 
moneys due or to become due to the bank; 
charged on land and property at Maxwell 
Street, dwelling house corner of Stoneferry 
Road, and Maxwell Street, Hull, with 
machinery, fixtures, ete., and general charge. 
*Nil. November 19, 1947. 

CrystyL CHEMICAL Co, (LEE GREEN), 
Lrp., London, E.C. (M., 13/11/48.) Octo- 
ber 14, £2150 debenture, to S$. H. Harvey, 
Nottingham; general charge. *Nil. Decem- 
ber 24, 1945. 

KELRO CHEMICAL Co., LTD., Rushden. 
(M., 13/11/48.) October 11, resolution ap- 
proving a charge registered December 30, 
1946, to Barclays Bank, Ltd., securing all 
moneys due or to become due to the bank; 


charged on Polygon Works, Irchester. 
x——, June 24, 1947. 
MERRIGLO  (PasTics), L¢7p., London, 


S.W. (M., 12/11/48.) October 8, £3000 
second debenture, to L, N. Henderson, Rad- 
lett; general charge. *£3000. December 
23, 1947. 

METROPOLITAN PLASTIcsS, LTD... London, E. 
(M., 15/11/48.) October 11, £7500 mort 
gage, to Scottish Temperance & General 
Associate Co., Ltd.; charged on 17, 18, 19 
and 20 Glenville Grove, Deptford. *——. 
June 2, 1948. 

‘PoOULTEN, SELFE & LEE, Lrp., London, E. 
(M., 13/11/48.) October 11, £4800 charge, 
to Hastings Permanent Building Society; 
charged on four new houses in Fifth Avenue, 
Wickford, -. June 22, 1948. 

WELDING PLANT, LrD., Chichester. (M., 
13/11/48.) October 6, £2000 second deben- 
ture, to J. EK, Hutton, West Wittering; 
general charge. *Nil. April 26, 1947. 
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Satisfactions 

AMBER CHEMICAL Co., Ltp. (formerly 
AMBER SIZE & CHEMICAL Co., LTD.), Lon- 
don, S.W. (M.S., 13/11/48.) Satisfactions 
October 8, of debentures, registered March 2, 
1907, and May 23, 1908. 

BORDESLEY RUBBER Co, Ltp., Birming- 
ham. (M.S., 3/11/48.) Satisfaction 
October 18, of mortgage registered August 
14. 1935, to the extent of £2000, 


Receivership 


MONO-PLASTIC CHEMICALS, LTD., 19 Gros- 
venor Place, 8.W.1. (R., 13/11/48.) Mr. 
A. A. Henley, 19/20 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1, was appointed receiver and manager 
on September 29, 1948, under powers con- 
tained in debentures dated January 19, 
March 19 and August 17, 1948. 





Company News 


The name of Dyetex (Scotland), Ltd., has 
been changed to Tintex Dyes (Scotland), 
Lid. 

The name of Pulmer Lime Co., Ltd., 103 
Cannon Street, E.C.4, has been changed to 
Fortis Quarries, Ltd. 

The following increases in_ registered 
capital are announced: Bourne Chemical 
Industries, Litd., from £7500 to £15,000; 
Damancy & Co., Ltd.., from £4000 to £7300: 
Ferris & Co., Ltd., from £100,000 to £200,000; 


Happé Products, Ltd., from £5000 to 
£10,000. 
Giaxo Laboratories, Ltd., Greenford, 


Middlesex, announces profits for the nine 
months ended June 30, 1948, amount to 
£576,101. After provision for taxes, etc., 
the directors recommend a final dividend 
of ds. 103d. per 10s. unit of ordinary stock, 
less income tax, payable on December 31, 
leaving a balance of £168,097 to be carried 
forward. 


Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


TOCK market business has been at a 

better level, recorded dealings reaching 
their highest for some months, and a further 
general advance in British Funds has also 
stimulated the industrial and other sections. 
It is being assumed that the U.S, election 
result means there is unlikely to be any 
big modification of the Marshall Aid pro- 
gramme. Moreover, now the Government’s 
‘compensation ’’ plans for steel share- 
holders in the event of nationalisation have 
been announced, the City view is that the 
cutlook for markets is more clearly defined, 
scme of the major uncertainties having been 
removed, 

Hopefulness 





appears to be developing 
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PLANNING and 
PRODUCTION 


Laboratory standards of purity are applied 


at Poole to industrial scale production : 
production planned to supplement the 
drive for exports now and to keep step 
with the development of new industries 
and new processes in the future. 

Many new processes need new chemical 
materials — chemicals in quantity, con- 
forming to new standards — laboratory 
reagents which have become the critically 
tested raw materials for direct manu- 


facturing operations. 


Such chemicals are made at Poole as 


B.D.H. 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





Enquiries are invited for all important 
inorganic salts for existing processes 
or for planned developments. Mate- 
rials can be supplied to meet the 


most exacting specifications. 











THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 

Telephone : Poole 962 Telegrams : Tetradome Poole 

LAB/C/I8 
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that, owing to the need for increasing pro- 
duction, and the fact that American advice 
is being sought in this connection, the 
‘‘ streamlining ’’ of controls now announced 
are the first moves in a programme which 
may restore an important measure of free- 
dom to industry next year. 

Chemical shares were inclined to respond 
to the control ‘‘ streamlining *’ measures so 
far announced. Imperial Chemical further 
strengthened to 48s. 10$d., Laporte Chem1- 
eal 5s. units have changed hands over 2Zls., 
Fisons over 59s., while Lawes Chemical 
5s. shares were close on 14s. the full results 
creating a good impression. Annual state 
ment of the chairman shows that Lawes 
Chemical has now obtained licences to 
proceed with its plans for a big new sul- 
phurie acid plant which will require con- 
siderable capital expenditure over the next 
three years. 

Amber Chemical 2s, shares were 9s. 9d., 
Albright & Wilson 5s, shares 30s, 6d., and 
there was again more business in Burt 
Boulton & Haywood up to 28s. Boake 
Roberts 5s. shares changed hands over 32s, 
and in other directions Wiliam Blythe 3s. 
shares transferred around 20s. The 4s. 
units of the Distillers Co. were favoured 
because of the group’s big chemical and 
other interests, and strengthened further 
to 29s. 6d. Elsewhere, Goodlass Wall 10s. 
ordinary improved to 36s. 3d. and paint 
shares generally moved higher, partly 
because of relaxation of controls in respect 
of some plant and equipment used in the 
industry, 

Another good feature was a rise in Glaxo 
Laboratories shares to £183, the financial 
results creating a favourable impression. 
Dunlop Rubber at 75s. 6d. were good, 
Triplex Glass 10s. ordinary 24s, and 
Turner & Newall transferred over 78s. while 
British Aluminium were firm at 47s. 9d. on 
market expectations that the prospects in 
connection with the issue of £1,500,000 of 
additional 3 per cent debentures (offered 
to £95) will provide interesting information 
of the company’s progress and expansion 
plans. Rise in British Match shares to 34s. 
refiected hopes that the Swedish Match Co. 
may shortly resume dividends. 

Iron and steel shares were sold by holders 
wishing to get out of shares in companies 
threatened by nationalisation; but were 
bought by some of the big financial institu- 
tions because stee] shares have attractions 
for those who wish to have a long-term 
option on British Funds. If steel nationali- 
sation goes through, steel shares will be 
exchanged into British Steel stock on the 
basis of take-over valuation and the general 
level of British Funds at or after May 1, 
1950. A number of shares, notably Thomas 
& Baldwins at 15s. 3d., Consett 15s. 44d., 
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Lancashire Steel at 35s. 3d. and Dorman 
Long at 33s3. 6d. have now reached or 
exceeded their estimated take-over levels. 
In other directions, British Oxygen shares 
were strong, changing hands over £5, and 
Borax Consolidated rose further to close 
on 64s. Boots Drug were good at 56s. 6d. 
but Aspro shares slumped to 30s. 7}d. on 
the dividend “ eut.’’ Oils revived, Shell, 
Burmah and Anglo-Iranian all improving, 
while Trinidad lLeasehold’s 5s. shares at 
3ls. 6d. were firm on the big deal whereby 
the Regent Oil Co. has acquired the instal- 
lations and distribution facilities in this 
country of Russian Oil Products, which 
marketed ‘*‘ R.O,P.”’ petrol in pre-war years. 





British Chemical Prices 


Market Reports 

TEADY trading conditions continue in 

most sections of the industrial cheiicals 
market and the demand both for home and 
export account is well maintained. ‘There 
are no important price changes to record on 
the week. The modification of Board of 
Trade Controls, announced by the President 
of the Board of Trade last week, covers a 
number vf chemical products but the posi- 
tion of these products is unlikely to be 
greatly affected. Business in the coal-tar 
products continues on a fair scale. 

MANCHESTER.—The news of the lifting of 
the price control in respect of acetone and 
certain other chemical products, announced 
towards the end of last week, has been 
received with interest on the Manchester 
chemical market, but up to the present 
actual quotations for the products in 
question seem to have been little affected. 
The past week witnessed a steady call for 
deliveries of the alkali and other leading 
chemicals against orders already placed, 
and fresh inquiries have been circulating 
satisfactorily, both from home users and 
from shippers. In fertilisers, new business 
during the week in superphosphates and 
other classes has been on a fair scale. Tar 
products maintain a firm price front and a 
steady call for supplies of most descrip- 
tions has been reported, 

GLASCOW.—Business has again been brisk 
in the Scottish chemical market during the 
past week, reflecting the improved tone 
throughout inaustry in Scotland. At pre 
sent there is a shortage of carbon tetra- 
chloride, six weeks often being required for 
delivery. The demand for this material has 
heen steadily increasing since the beginning 
of the year. Apart from this, the supply 
position has been well maintained. In the 
export market business has also been good, 
and the gradual easing of controls is of 
great assistance, 
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Abrasives 

Acidproof Cements 
Antioxidants 
Asplitimpervious Cement 
Barytes Substitute 
Carbonate of Potash 
Caustic Potash (all grades) 
Cellulose Adhesives 
Coumarone Resin 
Cryolite (Synthetic) 





Dehydrated Castor Oil 


Di —_— : LL. iL te 





Ethy! Cellulose 
French Chalk 

Lead Nitrate 
Manganese Borate 
Methyl! Cellulose 
Methylene Chloride 
Oxalic Acid and Salts 
Plasticisers 





Polishing Rouge 
Potassium Bichromate 


Preservatives for Glues, etc. 


Resins (synthetic) 
Rubber Accelerators 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Chlorate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 





Sodium Sulphate desiccated 
Solvents 

Strontium Salts 

Synthetic Glues 

Tale 


Temperature Indicating 
Paints and Crayons 


Thio Urea 

Wax Substitutes 

Wood Fiour 

Zinc Chloride, Etc., etc. 




















Head Office : 
‘Kern House ’’ 36/38, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Branch Office : 


MANCHESTER 2. 





Telephone: 


Holborn 2532-3-4-5 


Blackfriars 0083/84 


51, South King Street, 
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SPA 





HIGH GRADE 
GLEBE MINES LTD. 


EYAM 


* Nr. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address: FLUORIDES EYAM 
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Patent Processes in Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patent Oflice, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 
at ls. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 

Process for the production of dimeric con- 
densation products from unsaturated alde- 
hvdes.—Distillers Co., Ltd., RK, H, Hall, 
and K, H. W. Tuerck. March 4, 1946. 
608,985. 

Methods of waterproofing textile mate- 
rials and compositions therefor and methods 
of making the said compositions.—C. E. 
Every. (Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co.) 
March 4, 1946. 609,002. 

Measuring apparatus for measuring high 
pressures.—C. E. Johansson A/B. March 
3, 1945. 609,045 

Process for the stabilisation of keratin 
solutions obtained by treating keratin-con- 
taining material with aqueous solutions of 
alkali metal sulphides.—Nederlandsche Cen- 
trale Organistie Voor ‘loegepost-Natuur- 
Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek. Nov. 10, 
1942. 609,047, 

Process for polymerising together a plural- 
itv of polymerisable substances in the emul- 
sified state.—N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatsehappij. March 23, 1944. 608,921. 

Process for manufacturing a_ product 
soluble in water from natural rubber, gutta 
percha, balata and other natural rubber-like 
products.—N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. April 8, 1943. 608,922. 

Manufacture of alkyl pyridines.—Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Dee. 11, 1944. 609,059. 

Insecticidal compositions.—Pest Control, 
Lid., and C, H. Barker. March 5, 1946 
609,073. 

Vulcanisation of natural or synthetic rub- 
ber.—B. F, Goodrich Co, March 10, 1945. 
609,086. 

Stable solid compositions for use in pre- 
paring cleansing and disinfecting solutions. 
—Mathieson Alkali Works. May 24, 1945. 
608,923. 

De-icing of refrigerating plant.—J. C. 
Arnold. (Standard Oil Development Co.) 
March 5, 1946. 609,090. 

Preparations of 2-(p-amino-benzenesul- 
phonamido)-pyrimidine.—Soc. Des  Usines 
Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc. April 13, 1945. 
609,094. 

Method of and means for cooling and so 
setting gelatine and like colloidal sub- 
stances.—E, G. Wilson. March 6, 1946. 
609,098. 

Plant for the heat treatment of peat and 
lignite and like materials.—C. O. Rasmus- 
sen. March 6, 1946. 609,122. 

Hydrogenation of halogenosilanes.— 
March 





British ‘Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
15, 1945. 609,154, 


Herbicidal compositions.—E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. March 7, 1945. 609,137. 

Synthetic linear polymers.—E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. March 6, 1945. 
609, 138. 

Chlorinating syuthetic rubbers.—W ingfoot 
Corporation. Oct. 25, 1945. 609,154. 

Alpha, beta-dehaloacrylates and polymers. 
—Wingfoot Corporation. Nov. 19, 1945. 
609,156. 

Preparation of alkyl esters of o- (2-(4-car- 
boxy) thiazolidinyl) phenaceturic acid and 
derivatives thereof.—Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc. April 4, 1945. 608,925. 

Process for removing carbon monoxide 
from gases containing the same.—N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Oct. 
19, 1943. 609,166. 

Manufacture of artificial fibres.—Bakelite 
Corporation. March 17, 1945. 609,167. 

Apparatus for the determination of the 
water content of fuel and lubricating oils.— 


Sir J. Kingcome, W. Killner, and C, J. 
Gray. March 8, 1946. 609,170. 


Preparation of  alkylhalogenosilanes.— 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. March 
15, 1945. 609,172, 

Alkylation of halogenosilanes.—British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. March 15, 
1945. 609,173. 

Polyethylene-oxidation inhibitor.—Bake- 
lite Corporation. March 17, 1945. 609,177. 

Stabilisation of ecyanhydrins.—E, I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. March 9, 1945. 
609,184. 

Plastic mouldings having metal inserts.— 
A. Benn, and H. G. Allen. March 8, 1946. 
609.189. 

Production of coloured artificial textile 
materials.—British Celanese, Ltd. March 
14, 1945. 609,197. 

Polystyrene composition and methods of 
making the same.—Standard Telephones & 
Cables, Ltd. May 21, 1945. 608,835. 

Liquid measuring and dispensing appara- 
tus.—Avery-Hardoll, Ltd., and J. Fraser. 
April 25, 1946. 609,840, © 

Manufacture of hydrocarbon copolymers.— 
C’. Arnold. (Standard Oil Development 
Co.) May 10, 1946. 608,012. 

Method for the extraction of casein from 
seeds.—Courtaulds, Ltd., and R. L. Wor- 
mell. Aug. 28, 1946. 609,018. 

Production of organic nitrogen compounds. 
I.C.I., Ltd., and C. W. Seaife, and H. 





Baldock. (Legal representative of H. 
Jaldock (deceased). | Dee. 11, 1944. 
609,022. 
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Wanted 


by R.A. Collacott & Partners 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

your enquiries for 

Machinery Installations 

Special Machines 

Geared Motors 

Machine Repairs, Overhauls, etc. 

Structural Steelwork 

Rolling Mills, etc. 


R. A. Collacott & Partners 
70 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Telephone: VICtoria 0179 or 9771 





+ + + > Ot 

















BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
’Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
"Grams : Belting, Burslem 























Output suffers as soon as you have one severe 
case of dermatitis. Workers lose confidence— 
and with reason. Don’t wait until acids, alkalies 
or other injurious chemicals have started trouble 
among your operatives. Give them the protec- 
tion of Rozalex, the barrier-cream of proved 
efficiency. Rozalex is easy to apply, saves soap, 
and is most economical. 


ROZALEX 


GIGD BRAND 


Rozalex Ltd., 10 Nortolk St., Manchester, 2 
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Telegraphic 


Telephone: 
Clerkenwell Address : 
2908 ** Gasthermo,”’ 
Smith, London. 
The mark of 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. THROUGHOUT 


If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.I | 


Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 






















rFOR- BOOKS iy 
FAY =D RR iTS EXCELLENT TECHNICAL DEP? 
New & secondhand Books on every sumgect. 
Stock of 3 mine ene: | 
We BUY Books, °? | 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WE2 


-6 fiat Sat 
Gerrard $660 [16 lines) # Open 9-6 (1#6 © } 








FOR LONGER RUNS 
BETWEEN REGENERATIONS 


MAXIMUM EXCHANGE 
CAPACITY 


MINIMUM SALT 
fh, CONSUMPTION 
\4 \ 

> \ 


URGESS 


FREEZE~FORMED 


ZEOLITE 
: we 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
66-72, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER. S.W.I. Tel: ABBey 1866 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


yast and far-reaching developments in the range of 
etime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Enginecr- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total cf passes including— 


FOUR **‘MACNAB ”’ PASSES 
and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 


Write to-day for the “Engineers’ Guide to Success’’— 
free— containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.1.Chem.E., A.M.1.Mech.E. 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columna relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

tae ayes of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he ur she is exempted 

jrom the provisions uf the Control of Engagement Order, or 

tne vacancy is for employment exempled from the provisions 
af that order. 





THE LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY 
PPLICATIONS are invited for a position on the 
Chemical Staff of The Liverpool Gas Company 

Applicants should be qualified either by examination or 
experience in science, fuel technology or the carbonising 
industry. The post is one of some responsibility and the 
salary will be in accordance with the qualifications of 
the successful applicant, but will not be less than £450 
per annum, inclusive of bonuses. 

The successful applicant will be required to pass the 
usual pre-employment medical examination and being 
not more than 45 years of age will be required to con- 
tribute to the Officials’ Superannuation Fund. 

Application should be made on the official form, 
obtained by writing to the Personnel Superintendent, 
18/26, Bold Street, Liverpool 1, and should be returned 
to him on or before the 20th November, 1948. Copy, 
not original references should be enclosed. 


SSISTANT Works Engineer required for construction, 

and maintenance of chemical works in West Riding 
Yorkshire. Applicant should be 25-35 years of age. 
Should have sound theoretical training and practical 
experience in Mechanical Engineering and Chemical 
Works plant. Salary approx. £600. Applicants should 
state age, full details of training and experience, to Works 
Manager, Box No. 2735, THE CHEMICAL AGR, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

OWDER Metallurgy. Experienced Metallurgical 

Chemist required. Good technical knowledge an 
advantage. Write, stating qualifications, experience, 
salary. Box No. 2733, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


NGINEER required for chemical works in West 

London district, to develop the department on 
considerably increased scale. Powers of administration, 
organisation and smooth co-operation with colleagues 
essential. Experience of chemical plant and process work 
advantageous. Progressive post for young and energetic 
man with right qualifications. Write, stating age, full 
details of qualifications and experience, and salary 
required. Box No. 2734, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


MPERIAL Chemical Industries Limited require 

Spectroscopist in Research Laboratories, Widnes, 
Lancashire. Age not exceeding 35, several years’ 
experience in Spectroscopic Research essential. Work 
involves application of Spectroscopic methods both to 
general research and analysis. Salary dependent on age, 
qualifications and experience. Membership of Staff 
Pension Fund. Apply in writing, quoting R/7, to STAFF 
MANAGER, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
General Chemicals Division, Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, 3. 





INISTRY OF SUPPLY invites applications from 
+"“Chemists and Engineers for following posts in a 
tesearch and Development Establishment in Lancashire. 

(1) Physical Chemists, with experience or evidence of 
a special interest in the development of new 
analytical methods. Vacancies are in grades of 
Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer. 
Organic Chemist (Scientific Officer). Post graduate 
research or appropriate experience is desirable. 
Chemists (Experimental Officers), preferably with 
degree in Chemistry or at least Higher National 
Certificate or equivalent. Practical experience of 
chemical plant work and of analytic methods is 
required. 

Chemical Engineer (Scientific Officer), for research 
work and design and development of chemical 
plant. 

(5) Engineers (Experimental Officers), with Higher 
National Certificate or equivalent in Mechanical 
Engineering and practical experience on chemical 
plant. Ability to direct industrial staff is essential 
and ability to assist in the design of new plant 
would be an advantage. 

The posts are unestablished, but appointment to 
Scientific Officer grades, for which a good Honours 
Degree is required, carries F.S5.8.U. benefits. Oppor- 
tunities may occur later to compete for established posts. 

Inclusive salaries :-— 

Senior Scientific Officer 

Scientific Officer . 

Experimental Officer a 

Assistant Experimental Officer ... 

Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Applications forms obtainable from TECHNICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC REGISTER (K), York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, quoting F.936/48A. 

27.10A16 (33) 
GENIOR Draughtsman required S.W. London for 

chemical plant design. Experience of electrolytic 
plant an advantage. Over AESD rates for first class 
man. Box No. 2731, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
(Established 1805). 


— 


(2 


a 


(. 


- 
— 


(4 


— 


£670-£860 
£380-£620 
£495-£645 
£220-£460 


KENYON 


Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
[IACHINERY 

York House, 12 York Street, Manchester 


- 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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FOR SALE 


conse ((}[}conews 


NE Pascall Periflo PIN DISC MILL, 12 in. diam. disc, 
fast and loose pulley driven with oscillating feeder, 
mill complete with motor driven steel encased 
chain and bucket elevator 8 ft. centres, buckets 
3 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. on single chain. 

One—New KEEBUSH VESSEL, 4 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep 
with conical bottom, terminating in 2in. flanged 
outlet. Lid in two halves, one fixed and one loose. 
Arranged to take agitator shaft. Complete with 
Saunders lined valve and gauge glass fittings with 
drain cock. 

One—-Wooden plate and frame FILTER PRESS by 8S. H. 
Johnson, 24 frames size of cake 28 in. by 28 in. by 
1 in. thick. Centre ratchet type closing gear, 
2 in. diam. feed from self contained vertical 
plunger pump, 6 in. stroke by 3in. diam. Pressure 
gauge 0-200 Ib. 

One—Simon Patent multitubular DRIER, size 30C, 
capacity 44 tons per hour. Cast iron construction. 
Trough 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide by approx. 6 ft. 
high, fitted multi steam tube agitator, chain 
driven. Drier totally enclosed with domed roof of 
cast iron and fitted quick removable covers for 
feed and discharge. 

One—Horizontal *“* U ”’ shape trough MIXER by Pascall, 
approx. 5 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep, with 
spiral agitator fast and loose pulley driven. Trough 
with 5 in. sq. slide bottom outlet. 

One—Vacuum EVAPORATING PLANT by Morton, 
comprising tinned copper pan approx. 8 ft. overall 
depth by 5 ft. id. Steam jacketed with internal 
steam coil of 3 in. 0.4. solid drawn copper pile, 
complete with condenser and vacuum pump, 
evaporator capacity 300 galls. per hour. 

One—Vacuum OVEN of C.1. construction of Passburg 
type, ext. dims., 7 ft. 2 in. high by 4 ft. 9 in. wide 
by 5 ft. Int. dims., 5 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. wide 
by 3ft.8in. 16 we ided steel steam heated shelves 
each carrying perforated tray, 3 ft. 4in. bv 2 ft. 
34 in. by } in. deep. Heavy hinged swing door 
with four securing clamps. 7 in. glass inspection 
portin door and similar port in back of oven. 
Space between each shelf 2} in. Complete with 
vacuum pump and condenser. 

One—Christy & Norris 18 in. by 8 in. swing hammer 
PULVERISER. Fast and Joose pulley driven. 
Two—Vertical cylindrical mild steel riveted steam 
jacketed MIXERS, 5 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 3 in. deep 
by 2 in. plate, dished bottom. At present arranged 
as one twin unit. Each with vertical agitator shaft 
carrying two paddle agitators, running in 
footstep bearing, overdriven through bevel gears 
mounted on single horizontal shaft. Two baffles 
fitted to each mixer and one 2 in. bottom centre 

outlet. Usual steam connections. 

One—Duplex MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE by 
Morton of Wishaw. Steam jacketed trough approx. 
42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in. Fitted twin gunmetal 
mixing blades double Naben tyne, counter- 
balanced jacketed lid secured by four quick release 
Clamps. Suitable for internal working pressure of 
15 Ib. per sq. in. or high vacuum. Power operated 
tilting, mixing blades driven by gearing fitted at 
both ends, forward and reversing pulleys. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
rel.: Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY Nr. LEEDS. 

Tel.: Pudsey 2241. 








HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, bhorti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “Hill-Jones, Beckurch, Lendon.”’ 
Telephone: 3285 East. 
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FOR SALE 


BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, vulcanised 

basket, electrically underdriven 3-point suspension. 

Complete with starting equipment, 
current braking switch. 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, with 

48-in. galvanised iron basket, complete as s above 

BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO EX- 
TRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor, 400/3/50 
supply, together with Pony motor for slow running. 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, having 29 plates and 30 frames forming cakes 
3 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 in. Hydraulic closure. 
(Now working.) 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 in. square 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with marble 
refining discs and enamelled hopper and agitator, 
and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID ewe A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze, and Tufnol. 

NEWM N INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
YATE, BRISTOL 





fitted reverse 


CCURATE Powders for all industries. DoHM LTD., 


167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


BOILER STORAGE TANKS 
6—30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. diam. 
3—28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 
2—30 ft. by 7 ft. 0 in. diam. 
1—26 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 
Excellent condition. Ready for use. 
WELDED STORAGE TANKS 
4—22 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 
1—19 ft. by 8 ft. 0 in. diam. 
3—9 ft. 6 in. diam. by 8 ft. 3 in. deep. 
2—9 ft. 3 in. diam. by 6 ft. 0 in. deep. 
MADEN & McK D. 
317, Prescot Road, Liverpool, 13. 





CO yg Compressors by J. & EK. Hall ; motorised 
2A . supply ; new a Details and prices, 
Fe Bue 3. LTD., Staffa Road, EH. 


PISINFECTORS Two 8 ft. by 5 ft. diam. jacketed 
Four 7 ft. by 3 ft. diam. with coils, Two Oval 50 in. 
by 30 in. by 7 ft. jacketed. New condition. THOMPSON 
& SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 
Tel, East 1844. 


ULL STEAM IN FIVE MINUTES FOR CHEMISTS 

with B. & A. Electrode Boilers, used by British 
industries for twenty years. No boilerhouse, no flues, no 
attendant needed. Most compact and convenient steam 
raisers available ; can go beside machines using steam. 
Write for Leaflet 106. BASTIAN & ALLEN LTD., 11 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


MEtAL Powders and Oxides. Dobm Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 











ROTARY VACUUM 
FILTER 


Drum cell type. 4ft. 74 in. diameter 
X 2 ft. 74 in. wide. Filter surface 35 sq. 
ft. 2h.p. 4-speed motor with starter. 
Makers, International Combustion 
Co, Ltd. Brand new condition £1,350 


RYLATT & CO., 


64 Fountain St., Manchester 
TELE: BLACKFRIARS 9956 
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FOR SALE 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


NEW STAINLESS STEEL Open Top Vertical Cylindri- 

cal Storage Tanks of 25, 50, 100 and 250 gallons 
capacity, fitted with or without loose lids, and lifting 
handles. 

New Stainless Steel Cylindrical Tanks, 50 and 100 
gallon capacity, mounted in Mild Steel Cradle with 
Rubber Tyred Castors. 

New Stainless Steel Water Jacketed Pans, inner 
cylindrical vessel fitted into square outer Mild Steel Tank 
mounted on four angle iron legs, with connections, 25, 
50, 100 and 200 gallons capacity, suitable for oil, water, 
gas and electricity heating, also for steam at atmospheric 





pressure. 

Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 Ib. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gallons capacity. 

Please offer us your redundant plant—we have 
customers waiting and will pay top prices. 


The MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
Pryme Street Mills, 
off Chester Road, Hulme, Manchester, 15. 


ECTIONAL Cast Iron Tank, 20 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. deep. Excellent condition. Sections mainly 
2 ft. by 2 ft. Vertical corners rounded. Capacity 
16,000 gallons. 
MADEN & McKEE, LTD., 
317, Prescot Road, Liverpool, 13. 


EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pans. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. & in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

3 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Lacey-Hulbert Motorised Compressor, capacity 4 cu. ft., 
2,000 Ib. pressure. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 
2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

a4 cross tube Boiler 80 Ib. pressure, 7 ft. 6 in. by 

t in. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

Steam Jacketed Gardner pattern Mixer about 30 gallons 
capacity. 

Brook 60 h.p. A.C. motor, 346/3/50. 

Brook 80 h.p. A.C. motor, 346/3/50. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

3 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia. 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 1} in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Pe rplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crvstals. 

4 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p 

Massey Harris Grinding Milt with fan and cyclone. 

Three jacketed Mixing Pans with agitators. 

12 in. Harrison Carter 4 screen Disintegrator, with fan 
and cyclone. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

New Cochran Multi-tubular Boiler, 400 lb. evaporation 
at 120 lb. pressure, with usual fittings. 

500 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS 


STORAGE TANKS 
5—Riveted, 20 ft. dia. by 12 ft. deep. 
3—Riveted, 12 ft. dia. by 8 ft. deep. 
Excellent condition. Immediate delivery. 
E LTD. 


DEN & McK 
317, Prescot Road, Liverpool, 13. 
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FOR SALE 


GTAINLESS STEEL COIL HEATED VESSEL, 350 gall. 

capacity, 3 ft. dia. by 8 ft. deep with 9 turns i} in. bore 
stainless steel coil. Mounted on three mild steel channel! 
legs and vessel, complete with bolted-on cover, usual 

connections and sampling cocks. 

STAINLESS STEEL 100 GALL. STEAM JACKETED 
TILTING BOILING PAN, mounted on mild steel stand 
and fitted with hand tilting mechanism. Complete 
with pressure gauge, valves, etc. 

-e of 60 gall., capacity with aluminium pan and 


acket 
ONE TON RECTANGULAR STAINLESS "7" TRANS- 
PORTABLE TANKS, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep, 
mounted on mild steel chassis fitted with four bogy 


wheels. 

100 GALL. UNDERDRIVEN STAINLESS STEEL MIXER, 
2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with flanged outlet. 
Mounted on mild steel transportable stand and 
complete with bolted-on cover fitted with charging 


hole. 

100 GALL. CAPACITY STAINLESS STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS, approx. 2 ft. 11 in. dia. by 2 ft 11 in. deep, 
ne wd _— sloping bases and 1 in. B.S.P. screwed 
outlet 

20 GALL. CYLINDRICAL STAINLESS STEEL CON- 
TAINERS, 154 in. dia. by 31 in. deep, with lids and 
carrying handles and fitted with # in. bore outlets. 

10 GALL. RECTANGULAR STAINLESS STEEL 
BUCKETS, framed with mild steel angle and complete 
with carrying handles. 

Box No. NCA, PEARCE’S ADVERTISING, 
Street, Bristol, 1. 








Merchant 


*Phone 98 Staines 
URFACE Condenser 160 sq. ft. all non-ferrous ; 
18 ft. Stainless Elevator: Jacketed Tipping Mixer, 
pan 30 in. by 28 in. by 28 in., electric drive; Jacketed 
Z blade Mixer, 19 in. by 19 in. by 16 in.; 36 in. electric 
driven Hydro; Gardner Powder Mixer, 5 ft. by 19 in. by 


20 in.; 3 ft. 6 in. Torrance Edge Runner, stainless. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD., 
STAINES 


WO Lancashire Boilers, 26 ft. by 64 ft., 90 lbs. w.p. 

splendid condition, complete fittings, as now fixed’ 
Low price prompt sale. Also Steam Boiling Tank’ 
ex-Tar, 10 ft. by 6 ft. by 28 in. deep with 14 in. coils: 
KIMMINS & SONS, Lyndhurst Road, Worthing. 


WELDED STEEL TANKS 
2—6 ft. 3 in. diam. by 7 ft. deep. 
6—6 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 8 in. deep. 
3—3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep. 
3-—6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. deep. 
i—6 ft. by 6 ft. by 5 ft. deep. 

All open to. 

MADEN & McKEE, LTD. 

317, Prescot Road, Liverpool 13. 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 
with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
Dyeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 


We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If you do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 
R. F. PAGET Ph.D., et all a 
Chemica! Engineer 
Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 
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FOR SALE © 





WELVE Plating Vat Rumblers by Cruickshank, 

18 in. diam. by 21 in. deep; fast and loose pulley, 
i2in. by 24in. £25each. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), 
LTD., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 


371 CWT. of Red Bottle-SealingWax in 2} cwt. vats, 

2 50/- per cwt., delivered United Kingdom. 2 tons 
of Fluorescein L.T.S. What offers? 2 tons of Flake 
Naphthalene. What offers? WILLIAMS, 203, Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 4804. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS’ 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s: 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons- 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





SERVICING 











D°H™, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


GBINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GRIN DING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ACHINERY Installations—try R. A. COLLACOTT & 
PARTNERS, 70, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
(VICtoria 0179/9771). 





__ SALE BY AUCTION 


re BRITISH AROMATICS LTD. 
Cromwell Road, Ellesmere Port. 

Charles Taylor & Sons will sell by auction on the 
premises occupied by the company, on Wednesday, 
November 24th, commencing at 11.30 a.m. 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
used in manufacturing AZO-DYESTUFF (malachite 
green) and Aromatic Chemicals, including No. 4 KEK 
Mill, Pug and Ball Mills, Copper Vacuum Stills 15 to 
200 gallons, Bailey Pumps, 2 in. Centrifugal Pump, 
direct coupled to 14 h.p. motor, 2 h.p. Refrigerating 
Unit with brine tank, Circulating Pumps, Kinny type 
D.V.D. Vacuum Pumps with 5 h.p. motor, Gas-heated 
Drying Chamber, De la Val Separator, type 400, with 
? h.p. motor, Filter Presses, Mixers, independent 
Agitating Gear, Electric Oven, various Electric Motors 
a few items of Office Furniture, Avory.Scale (to 200 Ib.) 

Electric Clock, Time Recorder; also residue of 
CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 
and a useful range of 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
ON VIEW Monday and Tuesday. November 22nd 
and 23rd, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Catalogues when ready (price 6d.) from 
THE AUCTIONEERS, 
28, Queen Street, Manchester, 2. 
Tel.: BLAckfriars 4418. 





? 


’ 
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~ SALE BY AUCTION 





G. R. 





FOURTH SALE 
By Order of the Minister of Supply 
Important Sale by Auction without reserve on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, November 25th and 
26th, 1948—commencing promptly at 10.30 a.m. 
each day at 
R.A.F. MAINTENANCE UNIT No. 216, 
RECTORY ROAD, WHITEHOUSE COMMON, 
SUTTON COLDFIELD, (Nr. Birmingham). 
of valuable 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STORES 
including: Mirrors Convex f-10 cm., 7.5 cm., 25 cm. by 
7.5 em; Mirrors Concave f-10 cm., 20 cm.; Prisms 
Glass 60° 2 in. sides and 90° by-45° by 45° 2 in. sides ; Am- 
monium Hydroxide ; Copper and Lead Foil; Blue and 
Red Litmus Books: Starch Lintners; Acet-Nitrate ; 
Chloroform; Dextrose Menchyd; Sucrose; Mercury 
Metal; Olive Oil; Plaster of Paris No. 15; Agar 
Agar; and sundry other chemicals. 
Note.—THESE ITEMS WILL BE SOLD ON THE 
SECOND DAY OF THE SALE. 








— ee 
SMALLWOOD, FLOYD AND JONES, 
(A. W. Smallwood, F.A.I.; Harry W. Jones, F.A.I., 
Dacre K. Moore, F.A.I.) 








will sell as above 
Viewing—22nd, 23rd and 24th November, 1948, 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. each day, also on 
Sale Days from 9.30 a.m. to 10.30 a.m. 
Admission—To View and on Days of Sale on production 
of catalogue only (one catalogue admits two 
persons on View Days and one person on 
Sale Days). 
Application for catalogues to be sent with Postal Order 
value 6d. to the Auctioneers at: 23, COLMORE Row, 
BIRMINGHAM 38. Telephone: COLmore 4242/3. 
Refreshments available on days of Sale 


WANTED 


NY kind of Merchandise bought for cash. Govt. 
surplus, redundant stocks, job lines, anything. Write 
G.T.C. 82/94, Seymour Place, London, W.1. 


ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 











Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 _ Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK| 


TANKS -—— VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK _ 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “23” 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 


1&6 

















A Slate Pow- 

= _ _— 

emand as the 
pe 99 most econo- 
mical filler for 
Vulcanite and 
Moulded Rub- 
ber Goods. 


Penhryn Quarry, Port Penhryn, Bangor. Tel : Bangor 651 
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SURPLUS 


RE-CONDITIONED 


GHEMIGAL 
PLANT & 


MACHINERY 


for 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


State your requirements 


HODSON 


X CO. cannery LTD 


TOTTINGTON - BURY - LANGS 


PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
123 











VACUUM PUMPS 


For Medium and Ultra High Vacuum 
Laboratory and Industrial sizes 


j €NMNOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 


Specialists in corrosion problems 

















“LION BRAND” } 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, I9 
ESTABLISHED 1869 



































SPECIAL. OFFER 


FOUR GALLON DRUMS 


HAVING PURCHASED 13,000 
RECTANGULAR FLAT-TOPPED 
DRUMS, FITTED WITH 
2 INCH TRI-SURE BUNGS, 
WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 








Sample on request 





GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
Containers, Glasgow. lLangside, 1777. 
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The FLOOR of AGES 


ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And rightly so. 

Exacting practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 


If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 
can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 


Technical Dept. 
TANK LININGS 
| formaldehyde 


Bolton & Hayes 

are specialists in storage tanks, and 

linings for bleach- acid and _ alkali 
vats, etc. 


ing cisterns, 








BoLTton & Hayes LTp. 


VIKING HOUSE 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 
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> SPRAYING 
FOUR O AKS * MACHINES 
for LSHING 
The * FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
quick and easy Limewashing, 


Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 











- Ou y .% 4 ; ae 
PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 


is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 





All Prices are 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail- 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


” 
»? 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telephone : 
305 Four Oaks. 


Telegrams : 
** Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 














Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colours 
and Pigments 


Pattern Cards 
on Request 


ORGANIC 
DYESTUFFS 


LIiIMtiT¥eE D 
Pendleton Mills, 
Croft-st., Pendleton 


Tele: Pendleton 1031 
*Grams: “‘ Fascolour, Manchester” 




















' — 
f i pe yect Jintsh. 
Paints and Lb hat start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin * high angle’ principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

1. Greatly improved products. 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14., 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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High meat Vertieal 
Reciprocating Type 


for pressures up to 100 Ib. 
per sq. in. 


Automatic Control 


Forced Lubrication 


Easy Accessibility 


to Working Parts 
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